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THE NARRATOR OF THE CANTERBURY TALES 
By Ben Kimpenu 


A good many of the critics who have commented on Chaucer’s 
work have referred to the role or to the personality of the 
narrator of the Canterbury Tales, and have come to the most 
diverse conclusions. Several scholars, like Mr. Adolphus W. 
Ward, believe that Chaucer has here “ drawn his likeness for us 
with his own hand.”' At the opposite extreme Marchette 
Chute considers that the narrator “is as much Chaucer’s 
literary creation as the Pardoner or the Prioress.” * The head- 
link and endlink of the tale of “ Sir Thopas,” the only extended 
picture of the narrator, have naturally been the center of a good 
deal of the debate. Kemp Malone wonders whether the narrator 
as presented in the “ Sir Thopas ” links is not inconsistent with 
the narrator in the General Prologue.’ Others attempt to show 
that there is no inconsistency because the narrator when he 
told the tale of “ Sir Thopas ” was undey the influence of some 
peculiar and temporary mood—although they disagree as to 


* Adolphus William Ward, Chaucer (New York and London, 1901), p. 144. See 
also Robert Kilburn Root, The Poetry of Chaucer (Boston and New York, 1906), 
pp. 30-32 and 199-200; Emile Legouis, Geoffrey Chaucer (London, 1928), p. 23; 
William Witherle Lawrence, “ Satire in ‘ Sir Thopas,’” PMLA, L (1935), p. 90, n. 25. 

*Marchette Chute, Geoffrey Chaucer of England (New York, 1946), p. 297. 
See also p. 248. 

*Kemp Malone, Chapters on Chaucer (Baltimore, 1951), p. 234. 
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the cause of the mood.* Most of them assume that the narrator 
has a definite personality and is to some extent meant to be 
Chaucer himself, though few go so far as William W. Lawrence, 
who says that Chaucer “ not only introduces himself in person 
... but gives himself an important part in the action and makes 
himself constantly felt, not as a narrator, but as Geoffrey 
Chaucer in person.” ® 

This article will review the various appearances of the narra- 
tor in the Canterbury Tales in an attempt to determine the 
importance of his role and the evidences of his personality. It 
will not consider the light which may be thrown on Chaucer’s 
own character by elements in the poem that are not dependent 
on the narrator: the choice of pilgrims and tales; their variety, 
tone, pathos and humor; the learning which they display; or 
the Retraction at the end of the work, which if genuine is made 
in Chaucer’s own person and not in that of the narrator. An 
examination of the functions of the narrator should at least 
clarify the issues in the controversies outlined above, and may 
help to determine how far the narrator can be taken as a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The narrator first appears almost at the beginning of the 
General Prologue. He says that he was at the Tabard inn in 
Southwark ready to go on a pilgrimage to Canterbury “ with 
ful devout corage ” when a company of pilgrims “ by aventure 
yfalle/In felaweshipe ” arrived; after speaking with all of them 
he joined their company and prepared to get up early to depart.* 
The lines in this passage which have caused most comment 
are I, 30-39 


And shortly, whan the sonne was to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everichon 
That I was of hir felaweshipe anon... . 


“Thomas Knott, “A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,” MP, VIII (1910), 135-139; 
George Lyman Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), pp. 
183-184; Robert M. Lumiansky, “The Meaning of Chaucer’s Prologue to ‘Sir 
Thopas.’” Phil. Quart., XXVI (1947), 313-320. Howard Rollin Patch, On Re- 
reading Chaucer (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 168, follows the interpretation of Mr. 
Knott. 

° William Witherle Lawrence, Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales (New York, 
1950), p. 28. 

*I, 19-34. All citations from Chaucer in this article are to The Complete Works, 
ed. Fred N. Robinson (Cambridge, Mass., 1933). 
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BEN KIMPEL 79 


These three lines have been taken to reveal a friendly, tactful 
and gregarious Chaucer. Mr. Lawrence believes that they show 
how “he quickly establishes a confidential relation with his 
fellow pilgrims . . . and not less so with his reader. . . .” ”, Thomas 
Knott says that Chaucer here “ pictures himself as the leading 
spirit in organizing the party.”* Professor Kittredge takes 
them to prove that the narrator “ made himself so agreeable 
that they invited him to join the party.” ° 

There is of course no hint that Chaucer organized the party, 
and if the company was so exclusive that only especially con- 
genial spirits were invited to join it, it is hard to see how it 
came to include the Clerk and the Miller, the Prioress and 
the Wife of Bath. If Chaucer meant here to portray himself 
or his narrator as particularly sociable he did not give the 
reader much to go on. There is no other sign in the Canterbury 
Tales that the narrator has such a character, nor do any of 
Chaucer’s other narrators (in The Book of the Duchess, The 
House of Fame, The Parliament of Fowls, or The Legend of 
Good Women) appear as the life of the party. 

In any case it is hard to see how the Prologue could have 
been written at all unless the narrator stated that he had 
spoken with all of the pilgrims, nor could he have related their 
tales if he had not been “ of hir felaweshipe.” His plan makes 
it absolutely necessary that he know enough about the pilgrims 
to describe them, and therefore he has to speak with them. It 
is difficult to see how this brief and inevitable statement can, 
by itself, be taken as a contribution to our knowledge of either 
Chaucer or his narrator. There is as much evidence in this 
introductory passage of Chaucer’s piety as there is of his gregar- 
iousness, but even that is mentioned only in passing. When he 
first presents his narrator Chaucer does not seem much inter- 
ested in making him a vivid personality or in using him for 
self-expression. His function here is rather as slight and his 
personality as economically revealed as is consistent with 
Chaucer’s narrative purpose. 

There follows a short passage in which the narrator proposes 
to describe the pilgrims (I, 35-42). The body of the Prologue 


* Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales, p. 29. 
*““A Bit of Chaucer Mythology,” p. 139. 
* Page 184. 
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is then taken up with this description (I, 43-714) , during which 
the narrator appears only incidentally.’® In I, 183-188 he agrees 
with the monk "! and adds an ironic remark on the hardships of 
a strict monastic rule; in I, 284 he does not know the merchant’s 
name; in I, 462 he sees no need of speaking of the Wife of Bath’s 
“ oother compaignye in youthe ”; in I, 691 he believes that the 
Pardoner was a “ geldyng or a mare ”; in I, 501-506 he makes 
some serious observations on good and bad priests; in I, 573-575 
he wonders that the ignorant Manciple could have deceived his 
learned master; and in I, 659 he disagrees with the Summoner’s 
opinion on venal indulgences. He expresses his opinions on the 
other pilgrims freely if briefly. He is apparently in earnest in 
praising the Knight (I, 72), the Franklin (I, 360), the Physi- 
cian (I, 412 and 422), the Parson (I, 524), and the Plowman 
(I, 531), while his good words about the Monk (I, 204), the 
Friar (I, 214), and the Summoner (I, 647) are certainly ironic 
and those about the Merchant (I, 283), the Shipman (I, 395), 
and the Wife of Bath (1,459) may be taken as either serious 
or sarcastic or a little of both. 

These are the only contributions to the portrait of the nar- 


rator during the description, and at most they show that he 
was a man interested in his fellow men, whose heart was in the 
right place and who preferred virtue to vice. We would have 
been likely to learn as much about any man who described a 
large number of his contemporaries, whether or not he appeared 
as a character in his own story.’ It is true that the narrator 
comments directly on his characters, but these one-line com- 


*°TIn addition to the lines mentioned in the text, the narrator refers to himself 
as the last of the pilgrims (I, 544), and uses the words “I” or “me” in formulas 
like “I gesse” or “as it thoughte me” eleven times (I, 82, 117, 155, 157, 193, 
288, 330, 385, 389, 454, 619), eight of which help to make a rhyme. 

Mr. Knott (loc. cit.) also cites this line as evidence of the narrator’s sociable 
temper. 

It is probably unwise to press too far the distinction between the narrator 
and the author in the discription of the pilgrims. Chaucer does not appear to 
have been disturbed by the fact that the narrator here appears to be omniscient. 
It is perhaps possible to imagine ways in which the narrator might have discovered 
the past sins of characters like the Friar, the Wife of Bath, the Manciple, the 
Merchant and the Reeve; but the freedom and certainty with which such things 
are related, as well as the direct, first-hand descriptions of scenes like the Prioress’s 
singing and the Monk’s hunting, seem to indicate that Chaucer was not concerned 
with preserving his narrator’s point of view. 
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ments tell us very little about the narrator; they are little 
expressions of approval or praise, sincere or ironic. The middle 
ages did not have the same feeling about such comments as 
do the followers of Henry James, and it is unlikely that Chaucer 
was conscious of whether such brief remarks were his own 
comments or the narrator’s. Whatever he may have been 
conscious of when portraying his narrator directly, as in the 
“Sir Thopas” links, it is not necessary to assume that in 
throwing in these remarks Chaucer was aware of any such 
distinction. 

It may be, as Mr. Malone says, that the use of personal 
pronouns helps to establish a certain intimacy with the reader,”* 
and, as Professor Kittredge says, that the narrator’s introduc- 
tion as one of the pilgrims makes us feel “ that they are as real 
as he is.”’* But is should be remembered that the use of 
personal pronouns and the introduction of narrators was common 
in medieval poetry and especially common in Chaucer. In the 
framework of the Canterbury Tales there are fewer personal 
pronouns than there are in most of Chaucer’s work,’ and the 
narrator is nowhere identified by name as he is in the House 
of Fame (729). 

After the description the narrator states that he has described 
the pilgrims and will now tell about their trip (I, 715-724) , 
but first he inserts an anticipatory apology for any impropriety 
which may appear in the tales and for any confusion of ranks 
(I, 725-746) , ending with a profession of his simplicity: “ My 
wit is short, ye may wel understonde.” For the obvious purpose 
of propitiating his audience, the narrator appears in this apology 
as a simple man who only repeats what he hears and does his 
best to report correctly. This, so far as it goes, is the only 
passage in the Prologue with a direct and unambiguous bearing 
on the picture of the narrator in the “ Sir Thopas ” links, and 
it should be noted that it is inserted with a definite purpose. In 


*® Chapters on Chaucer, p. 147. 

4 Page 161. 

‘SH. Liideke, Die Funktionen des Erzthlers in Chaucers Epischer Dichtung (Halle, 
1927) has compared the frequency of personal references in Chaucer’s poems with 
that in certain other medieval works. Of his narrative poems, only The Book 
of the Duchess and nine of the Canterbury tales have a smaller percentage of 
personal references than the framework of the Canterbury Tales (pp. 11-15). 
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the conclusion of the Prologue, the narrator repeatedly refers 
to the pilgrims as “ us’; twice he makes a remark in the first 
person, that he will be brief (I, 843 and 849). The only line 
that throws any possible light on his character is I, 750, where 
we learn that the pilgrims, among them the narrator, enjoyed 
the host’s wine. 

Except for the fact that he feels free to express approval 
or disapproval of his fellow pilgrims, it hardly seems from the 
passages listed above that the narrator in the Prologue is a 
more important personage than is necessary for the narration, 
or that his personality is very vividly sketched. But his role 
in the links is considerably less than it is in the Prologue, largely 
because of the prominence of Harry Bailly and the fact that 
most of the links are almost entirely in dialogue form. 

In the first two links, the Miller’s and Reeve’s Prologues, 
there is a little more description and narration than in most 
of the later ones. At the end of the Miller’s Prologue Chaucer 
repeats his apology for the “ harlotrie” of some of the tales 
and asks the reader to blame the “ cherles ” who tell them and 
not the narrator; “And eek men shal not maken ernest of 
game” (I, 3167-3186) . In the Reeve’s Prologue he speaks once 
in his own person: “I saugh no man hym greve” (I, 3859). 
At the beginning of the Man of Law’s Prologue he describes 
the Host’s speculations about the time of day (II, 1-14) 1° Mr. 
Malone assumes that the Man of Law’s reference to Chaucer 
(II, 47-89) is a reference to the narrator," but there is no evi- 
dence that the Man of Law identified the poet he was discussing 
with his fellow-pilgrim and indeed the tone of his criticism 
implies that he did not. It is quite possible and seems somewhat 
safer to believe that the Man of Law was talking about poems 
he had read previously and that neither he nor Chaucer meant 
the passage to be connected in any way with the narrator. 
It might even be taken as evidence (not very conclusive, to 
be sure) that the narrator is not Chaucer. If it does refer to 


*°T can find no other example in the framework of the Canterbury Tales of 
Chaucer’s going into the minds of other characters to describe thoughts which the 
narrator could not have known, but he does so in The Book of the Duchess (504- 
511) and The House of Fame (569-570). 

*™ Chapters on Chaucer, p. 233. 
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the narrator, the only line that throws much light on his 
personality (II, 47: “thogh he kan but lewedly”’) is in line 
with the picture of the narrator given later in the “ Sir Thopas ” 
links. 

“xcept in these links and in the following Prologue of the 
Monk, in which “ my tale Melibee ” is mentioned (VII, 1889), 
the only reminder of the existence of a narrator between the 
Prologues of the Man of Law and of the Cannon’s Yeoman is 
the fact that Harry Bailly is called “ oure Hooste.” Otherwise 
the narrator neither speaks nor acts nor refers to himself nor 
makes any comments. The links consist of dialogue connected 
by short passages (never more than five lines and usually only 
one or two) of narrative or description, as brief and as objective 
as a stage direction. 

In the last three links the narrator’s role increases somewhat, 
probably because there is more action. In the Canon’s Yeo- 
man’s Prologue there is necessarily more narration than in the 
other links (VIII, 554-582 and 684-691) . The narrator appears 
again in lines VIII, 569-573: 

And in myn herte wondren I bigan 
What that he was, til that I understood 
How that his cloke was sowed to his hood; 


For which, whan I hadde longe avysed me, 
I demed hym som chanoun for to be. 


A little later, in lines 688-689, he makes the only general remark 
by the narrator anywhere in the links: “ For Catoun seith 
that he that gilty is/Demeth alle thyng be spoke of hym, ywis.” 
The Manciple’s Prologue also contains an unusual amount of 
action, with the drunken Cook IX, 46-56) and 87-93) ; it begins 
with a direct question by the narrator, whether the reader 
knows the town of “ Bobbe-up-and-doun ” (IX, 1-3) ; and later 
the narrator has some remarks to make about the Cook’s 
drunkenness (IX, 50-51 and 89). Finally the Parson’s Pro- 
logue begins with the narrator’s speculations on the time of day 
(X, 1-12) and contains the only use in the links of the word 
“we” to describe the pilgrims (X, 61-63) . 

This somewhat tedious list of passages has been given as an 
indication of the insignificance of the narrator in the links. He 
does, however, make one notable appearance—in the prologue 
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and epilogue to the tale of “Sir Thopas” (VII, 694-711 and 
919-966). At the conclusion of the Prioress’s story the pilgrims 
are sober until the host turns to the narrator; “ For evere upon 
the ground I se thee stare./Approche neer, and looke up murily.” 
This he follows by a joke about the size of the narrator’s waist 
and a statement that “ He semeth elvyssh by his contenaunce,/ 
For unto no wight dooth he daliaunce.” The Host then pre- 
emptorily calls on him for a “ tale of myrthe,” but he humbly 
professes that he knows no other tale except “a rym [I lerned 
longe agoon.” He then proceeds to relate a burlesque of knightly 
romances, but is soon interrupted by the Host, who can stand 
no more of his “ drasty speeche.” Although he is hurt that he 
is not allowed to tell his tale like the rest, since it is the best he 
knows, he submits meekly to the Host’s order to tell something 
in prose and offers a moral tale which he will take from a certain 
“tretys lyte.” Before beginning he pleads for attention and for 
permission to tell his tale out this time. 

This humble and rather stupid but well-meaning narrator 
is not unlike the narrators in The House of Fame, The Parlia- 
ment of Fowls, and The Legend of Good Women.* He is a 
literary device, and one of which Chaucer was evidently fond. 
Here his character is especially apt, since it fits both the tales 
he tells. “ Melibee ” is not a burlesque, but its moralizing and 
its earnestness are suited to a serious and none-too-clever teller, 
and it is admitedly an adaptation. Like “Sir Thopas” it is 
presented not as an invention of the narrator’s but as something 
he has heard, and it therefore reflects his taste rather than his 
talents. As for “Sir Thopas,” unless one assumes that the 
narrator meant it to be a burlesque,'® Chaucer was almost 
forced to put the tale into the mouth of someone rather dull of 
wit. The tale loses a good deal of its humor if the narrator is 
being deliberately rather than unintentionally funny. Almost 
the only characteristic which the rest of the pilgrims have in 


'S TIF Book II, especially lines 584-599, 621, 630, 649-660, 823, 853-869, 991-995; 
PF 162-168; LGW F and G 29, F 66-67 and G 59-60, F 102, F 362-372 and G 340- 
352, F 414-416 and G 402-404, G 537. See also the Man of Law’s remarks about 
Chaucer (II, 47). The modest pose even appears in the Retraction at the end 
of the Canterbury Tales (X, 1081-1085). 

*® This assumption is made by Lumiansky, “The Meaning of Chaucer’s Pro- 
logue,” and by Patch, On Rereading Chaucer, p. 168. 
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common is that none of them is stupid, and the harmless, simple 
character so economically sketched out in the prologue to “ Sir 
Thopas ” is the ideal person to tell that tale. 

The trait of the narrator in the Prologue to “ Sir Thopas’ 
which has disturbed the commentators most is his abstraction 
and evident unsociability, so much so that they have guessed 
that the abstraction must be merely temporary and due either 
to the serious mood caused by the Prioress’s Tale, to the desire 
of the narrator to hear all that is being said, or to his intention 
to play a joke on the Host by exposing his inability to detect 
the parody in “ Sir Thopas.” *? None of these explanations is 
supported by any very clear evidence in the text. Their inge- 
nuity seems necessary only if one believes that the fact that 
the narrator in the Prologue spoke with all of the pilgrims is 
meant to be a revelation of his fundamental gregariousness 
rather than an aside necessary to the story and that Chaucer 
is seriously concerned with presenting his narrator as an impor- 
tant and consistent character; or if one takes Chaucer’s char- 
acters as an earnest revelation of his own personality, in which 
case equally ingenious explanations must be found for the 
solitary and bookish narrators of The House of Fame (649-659) 
and The Legend of Good Women (F and G 29-39). If the 
narrator is a literary convention devised for the purpose of 
telling a tale, or even if he is a half-joking and exaggerated 
picture of one side of Chaucer’s nature, then his elvishness need 
not be taken too seriously. Taken at its face value, the person- 
ality of the meek and simple narrator is amusing and attractive 
enough; to apply it to Geoffrey Chaucer seems very risky. At 
most one might speculate on the possibility that some of 
Chaucer’s friends had made a little mild fun of his devotion to 
books and his occasionally abstracted moods, and that he there- 
fore expected his immediate audience to see the joke of his 
elvishness just as they might see the joke of the Host’s reflec- 
tions on his waist-line. That this conflicts with Chaucer’s 
obvious interest in his fellow-men need not bother anyone who 
does not expect people to be as one-sided and consistent as 
characters in some types of fiction. It is, however, pure specu- 


> 


*°'These are the respective opinions of Mr. Knott, Professor Kittredge, and 
Mr. Lumiansky in the works cited in note four. 
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lation—there is no proof that the narrator in the Canterbury 
Tales is in any sense Chaucer. 

Indeed the narrator in the Canterbury Tales is not a definite 
enough personality to prove anything. If it were not for the 
“Sir Thopas ” links he would be a very shadowy figure. He 
does not play nearly so important a part in the framework as 
does the narrator in The Book of the Duchess, The House of 
Fame, or The Legend of Good Women. Except for the opinions 
which he volunteers on the various pilgrims in the Prologue, he 
does about as little as a narrator could do until he is called 
on to tell his own tale. Then he does appear for a vivid 
moment, in a light which serves to point up the burlesque of 
“ Sir Thopas ” and at the same time carries on the modest pose 
so frequent in Chaucer in a mildly joking manner. Elsewhere 
Chaucer does not seem to have been much interested in his 
narrator, much less to have been trying to express through him 
his own personality. 


University of Arkansas. 
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A WORLD OF INSTRUMENTS 
By GretcHen L. FINNEY 


Scholars have long been familiar with the varied imagery 
by which the Elizabethan attempted to describe the order and 
plan of his universe and his own integration into it. He thought 
of it as a chain in which everything had its inevitable, unalter- 
able place; or as a series of planes in which each level of life 
paralleled each of the others, in which man imaged at once 
the planets of the celestial world, and the elements of the earth 
on which he lived. He thought of the universe as governed 
by rhythmical motion, exhibiting and governed by harmony. 

We take for granted the pervasiveness of this musical imagery 
in a world where “God is a God of harmony,” where the 
elements join in chorus, and man, the lesser world, is likewise 
“all o'er Harmony. / Storehouse of all Proportions! single 
Quire!” Crashaw but echoed his time when he wrote: 


. . All Things that Are, 
Or, what’s the same, 
Are Musicall.t 


What is not often recognized, however, is the persistence and 
literalness with which everything in the universe was compared 
to a musical instrument, an image that was perfectly logical 
in the light of contemporary conviction. Whatever physical 
vehicle made manifest this harmony was obviously, both by 
intent and by semantics, a musical instrument. The emphasis 
might be distinctly metaphorical as in Shakespeare’s 


And now my tongue’s use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol or a harp. 


It might be uniquely literal as in Du Bartas: 


‘John Donne, Sermon 40, Donne’s Works, ed. Henry Alford (London, 1839), 
II, 221; Abraham Cowley, “ Davideis,” Book I, 470-471, The Complete Works, ed. 
Rev. Alexander Grosart (Edinburgh, 1881), II, 49; Richard Crashaw, “A Hymn,” 
56-58, The Poems, ed. L. C. Martin (Oxford, 1927), 241. 
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Our Tongue’s the Bowe, our Teeth the trembling Strings, 
Our hollow Nostrils (with their double vent) 
The hollow Belly of the Instrument. 


But the comparison of the body or the universe to lute or viol 
was usually elucidation rather than ornament. “If it bee 
grievous to an excellent Lutanist to bee long without a Lute,” 
wrote William Drummond, “ how much more must the want 
of so noble an instrument [as the senses of the body] bee paine- 
full to the Soule?” * In a musical universe where God was 
a God of harmony, everything was a vehicle for His harmonious- 
ness: everything was a musical instrument. 

* God made this whole world,” wrote John Donne, “ in such 
an uniformity, such a correspondency, such a concinnity of 
parts, as that it was an Instrument, perfectly in tune.” * The 
author of Partheneia Sacra explained that “ Man is a Harp; 
the Powers and Faculties of the Soule, the strings; and Reason, 
the Harper.” For Edward Benlowes in Theophila 


‘ 


. sweet Religion strings, and tunes, and skreues 
The Souls Theorb: .. . 


Nature, too, shared in this harmony, for the trees supply us 
with the instruments we play; the lute once grew with its 
‘green mother in some shady grove,” and 


When Orpheus strook th’inspired lute, 
The trees dane’d round, and understood 
By sympathy the voice of wood. 


And “ Philomel is truly she of al wind-instruments, that carries 
the silver bel away.” * In the great world, the elements formed 
the strings of a vast lute: 


The bases were the earth and ocean; 


* Richard II, 1, iii, 161-2; Du Bartas, his Divine weekes and workes .. . tr. 
Joshua Sylvestre (London, 1633 ed.), ““ The Sixth Day of the First Weeke,” p. 54; 
Drummond, “A Midnight’s Trance,” Luttrell Society Reprints, 10, pp. 3-4. 

®Sermon 99, ed. L. P. Smith (Oxford, 1919), 162. 

*HJenry] A{ston?], Partheneia Sacra (London, 1633), p. 140; Theophila (London, 
1652), Canto I, stanza LV. 

® William Drummond, Sonnet VIII, “To his lute,” The Poems of William 
Drummond of Hawthornden, ed. William C. Ward (London and New York, 1904), 
I, 115; Cowley, “ Several Discourses by Way of Essays in Verse and Prose,” “ The 
Garden,” stanza IV, ed. cit., II, 328; Partheneia Sacra, p. 140. 
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The treble shrill the air; and other strings 


6 


The unlike bodies were of mixed things 


‘ 


The spheres were a “ nine-stringed heaven.” But they were 
most often described as “ Heav’ns deep Organ ” that made up 
a “ ninefold harmony, . . . to th’Angelike symphony,” an organ 
paralleled by the small organ, man. “The World is Gods 
organe,” in range and volume the most cosmic of instruments, 
an organ filled with the infused breath of the universe. 

This aggregate of instruments can scarcely be called an 
orchestra, for the word “ orchestra” to the Elizabethan was 
more closely connected with dance than with instrumental 
ensemble: Sir John Davies’ poem, Orchestra, was “ A Poeme 
of Dauncing.” “Symphony ” referred to effect rather than to 
means: “ th’Angelike symphony ” was “ perfect concord,” vocal 
as well as instrumental. Even “ consort ” is not entirely descrip- 
tive, for emphasis of the metaphor in the early seventeenth 
century, unlike that of the past, is usually not on harmonious 
ensemble or integration. The symphony of this world’s music 
had been broken by “ disproportion’d sin.” Most often each 
of man’s “organs,” each lute, harp, or viol, made its own 
music which became one with the music of the universe only 
when man took his “ part in Gods great organ,” when “ the 
ravisht soul, . . . in heav’nly extasie / Transcends the starres.” 

The Elizabethan in his conception of the universe as an 
aggregate of sounding instruments did not lose sight of the 
world as chain or as corresponding planes or as dance. The 
harmony of the world was the “Golden Chain that unites 
Heaven and Earth.” More than one music theorist and phil- 
osopher was aware of three kinds of music to correspond to 
three levels of existence—music of the universe, music of man’s 
soul and body, music of instruments. “The whole world,” 
wrote John Dee, “is, as it were, a lyre . . . and man too, for 
all is analogous.” * Motion, dance, and music were inseparable.* 





° William Drummond, “‘On the Book’ Prefixed to Heptameron, the Seven 
Dayes, &ec., by A. Symons, Saint Andrew’s, 1621,” ed. cit., II, 106. 

* Translated from Propaedeumata Aphoristica (London, 1618), Aphorism XI. 

* Both dance and musical instrument may symbolize harmoniousness, but while 
the former stresses continuous motion, perfection, self-propulsion, the instrument 
implies variety and diversity of action, which may or may not conform to pattern. 
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Yet the literalness of parallel between the body of man, between 
civil institutions, between man’s works, man’s universe and the 
musical instruments that he knew and heard created an inde- 
pendent imagery that pervaded both poetical and philosophical 
writing for many years. 


I 


Such a conception roots obviously in the animistic philosophy 
of the ear:.” Greeks that gave to the universe and everything 
in it soul, vitality, rhythmic motion; in the Pythagorean and 
Platonic conceptions of universal harmony and proportion; and 
in the resulting relationship of microcosm to macrocosm.’ All 
of life’s relationships were absorbed into this theory of harmony, 
for the small world was an image of the great, man’s music a 
copy of the universal, his instruments a suggestion of heaven’s. 
All order, motion, unity were explained in terms of the musical 
theory and the instruments that men knew. 

Through actual experiment with musical strings Pythagoras 
or his followers discovered the theory, still accepted, of the 
relation of pitch to the length of the string. On the basis of 
this relationship of distance to pitch not only musical intervals 
but planetary intervals were explained. The spheres became 
thus a cosmic lyre whose music Pythagoras was purported to 
have heard, and which he is said to have imitated in the 
heptachord whose seven strings were thought to parallel the 


It suggests sets of inidividual instruments, not necessarily moving in unison, but 
each sounding its own individual kind of music. Stringed instruments especially— 
in a day when anywhere from six to eleven sensitive strings were subject to 
dampness or a bad ear, when each different piece of music might demand different 
tuning—suggest the possibility of the instrument itself being unfit or out of tune. 
This imagery was most conspicuous over the span of Shakespeare’s literary lifetime, 
coinciding also with the popularity of Du Bartas’ Divine Weeks, but it was common 
in the following two decades, and it did not become conspicuously sparse until 
after 1655. The concern of this paper is not at all with the history of musical 
instruments, only with metaphorical references to them. 

* Much background for these theories is given by Leo Spitzer, “ Classical and 
Christian Ideas of World Harmony,” Traditio 2 (1944), 409-64 and 3 (1945), 
307-64. The background of the present study is intentionally brief and selective, 
since I wish to emphasize only the most literal uses of a specific imagery. There 
is infinite implication in the idea of cosmic harmony, as Mr. Spitzer has made 
clear. See also James Hutton, “Some English Poems in Praise of Music,” English 
Miscellany (Rome, 1951), ed. Mario Praz. 
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number of the spheres, and which revealed to man the music 
that only few could hear.” 

Although Aristotle denied the possibility of spherical music, 
many philosophers affirmed or accepted it. Plutarch did not 
completely agree with the theory that the planets compose a 
macrocosmic stringed instrument—with those “ who fancy the 
earth to be in the lowest string of the harp ”’—but he did 
defend the only slightly less literal theory that the universe 
is composed in the proportion of five tetrachords (spanning 
two octaves) “so that the sounds and notes which bound the 
five tetrachords bear the same proportion with the intervals 


>’ 


of the planets ”: 


so it is most probable that the bodies of the stars, the distances of 
the spheres, and the swiftness of the motions and revolutions, have 
their sundry proportions as well one to another as to the whole 
fabric, like instruments of music well set and tuned, though the 
measure of the quantity be unknown to us." 


“ Heaven is the archtype of musical instruments,” wrote the 
Hellenistic Hebrew philosopher, Philo. Among the Romans, 
Cicero, Quintilian, Macrobius echoed the idea and Censorinus 
joined them with: “ Dorylaus has written that the universe is 
the musical instrument of God.” 

Having postulated a macrocosmic instrument, a world-lyre, 


°“ Pythagoras, going about to make proportions of musick, as touching those 
celestiall orbes, found out an instrument called Heptacharde.” (William Ingpen, 
The Secrets of Numbers (London, 1624), 51-52.) The sixteenth century instrument, 
the lyra da braccia, had seven strings which were looked upon as representing the 
seven planets. (According to Giovanni Maria Lanfranco in Seintille di Musica 
(Brescia, 1533), quoted Gerald R. Hayes, Musical Instruments and their Music 
(London, 1930), p. 142). 

‘t Plutarch’s Morals, translated from the Greek by Several Hands, (1684-1689), 
corrected and revised by William W. Goodwin (Boston, 1870), Vol. II, “On the 
Procreation of the Soul,” sec. 31-32, pp. 363 ff. 

* Philo, De Somniis, 1.6.35, quoted by Mr. Hutton, op. cit., 14; Cicero, Somniwm 
Scipionis; Censorinus, De Die Natale, 13, tr. William Maude (New York, 1900), 
p. 10. Plotinus explained that the stars “are like the strings of a lyre which, 
being struck in tune, sing a melody in some natural scale.” (Ennead IV. 4.8, 
tr. Stephen MacKenna.) Kepler, as is well-known, tried to transcribe spherical 
sound in musical notation. (Harmonices Mundi, V.) In the eighteenth century 
the theory was given temporary authority, ironically, by Newton’s relation of 
astronomical proportions to those of the strings of musical instruments. (See Colin 
Maclaurin, An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries, London, 
1747.) 
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modeled on the instruments he knew, the philosopher then 
saw everything in the universe as exhibiting similar musical 
qualities and characteristics. Man’s society,’® his body, his 
natural environment, could produce a harmony similar to that 
of heard music. 

It was Aristoxenus, philosopher and music theorist, who was 
usually credited with the ubiquitous theory that the soul is 
the harmony of the tuned body: 


there was Aristoxenus, musician as well as philosopher, who held 
the soul to be a special tuning-up of the natural body analogous to 
that which is called harmony in vocal and instrumental music; 
answering to the nature and confirmation of the whole body, 
vibrations of different kinds are produced just as sounds are in 
vocal music.'* 


Plato saw a fallacy in the parallel, for the Pythagorean phil- 
osopher, Simmias, used this argument in the Phaedo to prove 
the mortality of the soul. “The soul is the harmony or due 
proportionate admixture” of the body which is “ strung up, 
and held together, by the elements of hot and cold, wet and 
dry,” but may one not say that 


harmony is a thing invisible . . . abiding in the lyre . . . but the 
lvre and the strings are matter and material, composite, earthy and 
akin to mortality? ... when the strings of the body are unduly 
loosened or over-strained through disorder or other injury, then 
the soul, though most divine, like other harmonies of music or 
of works of art, of course perishes at once. 


Plotinus, arguing the same issue later, thought the soul more 
like the musician “ who produces the accord upon the strings ” 
than like the subsequent music.'® The theory could be argued 
or denied, but the image was used for centuries to explain in 
one way or another the relation of soul to body. 

The inclusion of inanimate nature in this musical scheme 


‘8 Cf. G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory (New York, 1950). Cicero 
explained that the harmony of the state is like that of “harps and flutes” (The 
Republic, 11, 69, Loeb ed.) : 

So also is a State made harmonious by agreement among dissimilar elements, 
brought about by a fair and reasonable blending together of the upper, 
middle, and lower classes, just as if they were musical tones. 

* Cicero, Tusculan Disputations, I. ix. 19-x. 20, Loeb ed. 


*® Ennead, IV. 7.8 D. 
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was inherent in the Pythagorean philosophy of universal har- 
mony. Plutarch explained that by virtue of inherent harmony 
and number. 

the slightest and meanest of insensible substances, even stocks and 
stones, the rinds of trees, and sometimes even the rennets of 


beasts by various mixtures, compositions, and temperatures, may 
... be wrought and hollowed to send forth pleasing musical sounds.*® 


To see musical instruments in trees and beasts, however, 
needed no philosophy: the earliest drums and horns were less 
man-made than existent in nature; the pipe, the “ vocall ” reed 
simply grew; a stiff blade of grass had only to be blown upon 
by man or wind to make sound; gourd or hollow tree trunk 
became a drum. The animal world provided essential parts of 
instruments: the horn of sheep might become a musical horn, 
his skin or gut a string or drum-head. 

The literal interpretation of Pythagorean theory with specific 
and practical application to music was kept alive by Christian 
writers—by the Roman music theorist and philosopher, Boe- 
thius; and through the theological verbalization and symbolism 
of the Patristic writers (who ironically disapproved of the use 
of musical instruments in worship)—and by later Arabic 
writers, also, who, in their application of cosmic musical 
parallels to therapeutics literalized the physiological association 
of man with musical instruments. 

Boethius’ De institutione musica not only furnished the 
authoritative theoretical text for more than a thousand years 
but it also crystallized the scheme of cosmic musical parallels 
that was basic to the conception of man and universe as 
musical instruments. He made canon of the theory of similarity 
of music of the spheres, of body and soul, and of heard instru- 
ment. There are, he wrote, three kinds of music—and by 
implication, three kinds of instrument—: musica mundana, 
which might be music of the spheres or concord of elements 
or seasons; musica humana, “which unites the uncorporeal 
activity of reason with the body, . . . a tempering of low and 
high sounds into a single consonance”; and musica instru- 
mentalis, the music of voice or of the instruments we hear."? 





*® Loc. cit. 


‘7 As in Oliver Strunk, Source Readings in Music History (New York, 1950), 85. 


9 


a 
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Church writers also absorbed from the Greeks the conception 
of a universal harmony that was shared by man. St. Basil 
wrote that God formed the different parts of the world “in 
one perfect accord, and making a harmonious symphony result 
from the whole.” ** St. Gregory of Nyssa likened the melody 
of the universe to that of stringed instrument: “Just as an 
instrument of various strings when struck produces concord- 
ance, so does the universe produce harmonious melody.” 
Clement of Alexandria was both more comprehensive and more 
explicit, for to him the universe was a “ many-voiced instru- 
ment.” Man is a pipe “ by reason of the breath of God,” and 
the Lord, too, since man was made in His image. But man-made 
instruments, which were associated with pagan worship, “ those 
lifeless instruments of lyre and harp,” did not share in the 
cosmic glory. However, while the condemnation of musical 
instruments denied their Pythagorean significance and virtue, 
this very denial gave impetus to the conception of man as 
musical instrument. For man must himself be the organ of 
God’s praise. Man’s body, his institutions, his tenets, his laws, 
were God-created instruments. How superior, wrote Clement, 
is the new song of Christ to that of Orpheus: 


See how mighty is the new song! ... it is this which composed 
the entire creation into melodious order and tuned into concert 
the discord of the elements, that the whole universe might be in 
harmony with it ... He who sprang from David . . . scorned those 
lifeless instruments of lyre and harp. By the power of the Holy 
Spirit He arranged in harmonious order this great world, yes, and 
the little world of man, too, body and soul together; and on this 
many-voiced instrument of the universe He makes music to God 
and signs to the human instrument. ‘ For thou art my harp and 
my pipe and my temple—my harp by reason of the music, my 
pipe by reason of the breath of the Spirit, my temple by reason 
of the Word’ .. . The Lord fashioned man a beautiful, breathing 
instrument, after His own image; and assuredly He himself is an 
all-harmonious instrument of God, melodious and holy, . . .2° 


The musical instruments recommended in the Old Testament 


'® Hexaemeron, “ Homily 1.7,” Nicene and Post Nicene Fathers, Second Series, 
ed. Schaff and Wace (New York, 1895), Vol. VIII, 56. 

* From In Psalmorum Inscriptiones, Cap. III, Pat. Graeca, XXIV, 250. 

°° Exhortation to the Greeks, I, Loeb ed., 3-17. 
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were interpreted by Patristic writers and by later churchmen, 
too, as symbols merely. They might symbolize Christian 
virtues and faith: the trumpet stood for “the efficacy of the 
Word of God; the tympanon . . . the destruction of lust; cymbals 
the eager soul enamoured of Christ.” *! To worship God with 
the ten-stringed psaltery (“in psalterio decachordo”’) means 
that we should worship Him through faith in the Ten Com- 
mandments. But as often happens symbol and object came 
to be identified: the psaltery being a symbol of the Ten 
Commandments, the Commandments had therefore ten strings. 
Organized laws and tenets became musical instruments. “ Wit- 
ness the decachord of the Ten Commandments! ” cried Cassio- 
dorus, he in defence of music.”2 The instruments of the Old 
Testament stood also for the parts of man’s body—tongue or 
heart, they being symbols in turn for devout personal worship 
of God. And again the two sets of symbols became identified: 
the instrument signified the tongue; the tongue was thereby an 
instrument. 

‘Praise Him on the Psaltery;’ for the tongue is the psaltery of 
the Lord. ‘ And praise Him on the lyre.’ By the lyre is meant the 
mouth struck by the Spirit, as it were by a plectrum .. . ‘ Praise 
Him on the chords (strings) and organ.’ Our body He calls an 
organ, and its nerves are the strings, by which it has received 


harmonious tension, and when struck by the Spirit, it gives forth 
human voices.?* 


Or the whole body was an instrument: 


We sing God’s praise with living psaltery . . . For more pleasant 
and dear to God than any instrument is the harmony of the whole 
Christian people . . . Our cithara is the whole body, by whose 
movement and action the soul sings a fitting hymn to God, and 
our ten-stringed psaltery is the veneration of the Holy Ghost by 
the five senses of the body and the five virtues of the spirit.*4 


* According to Origen. See Gustave Reese, Music in the Middle Ages (New 
York, 1940), 62. 

*° See Strunk, op. cit. In the sixteenth century, Glareanus, a famed philosopher, 
named a work Dodecachordon (i.e. the “ instrument of twelve-strings ”) because it 
dealt with twelve ecclesiastical modes. The title of Milton’s Tetrachordon js in 
the same tradition. 

78 Clement of Alexandria, The Instructor, I1.4, The Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library, ed. Roberts and Donaldson (Edinburgh, 1867), IV, 216. 

** Eusebios, Ecclesiastical History, tr. Reese, op. cit., 62. 
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Clement could reason in Pythagorean vein—“ by the power 
of the Holy Spirit He arranged in harmonious order this great 
world, yes, and the little world of man . . . on this many-voiced 
instrument of the universe He makes music to God and sings 
to the human instrument ”—or he might reason symbolically, 
looking toward New Testament canon—“‘ Praise Him on the 
Psaltery’; for the tongue is the psaltery of the Lord.” Man 
might be an instrument because he is a little world and thus 
shares with harp or cithara the great world’s harmony, or 
because he has his own God-given natural organs. But both 
processes led to the same imagery, an imagery that is con- 
spicuous in the Elizabethan view of the universe. 

Arabic writers of the ninth and tenth centuries, in their 
application of cosmic musical parallels to therapeutics, helped 
also to literalize the association of man with musical instru- 
ments. The spheres themselves, according to the Pythagorean 
philosophy developed by the [khvan es-Safa, produce musical 
sounds, but metallic rather than of strings or sirens’ voices: 
“Some of them (the spheres and stars) touch, knock, and 
rub one another, and resound just as iron and bronze resound.” 
Earthly instruments bridge macrocosm and microcosm, for 
they “convey to the soul through the sense of hearing, the 
harmonious sounds which are created by the motions and 
contacts of the heavenly spheres.” * 

Going back not alone to the Greeks—to Pythagoras, Plato, 
and to the Galenic system of elements—but to the occult 
philosophies of the east—Byzantine, Syrian, Chinese *°—the 
Arab writers saw in the four strings of their musical instrument, 
the ’ud, a microcosmic representation on one level of the four 
quarters of the zodiac and of the four elements of the universe, 
and on another of the four elements, the four temperaments, and 
four humors of the human body. There was further parallel with 
the four faculties of the soul. The treble string corresponded 
to fire or yellow bile. It was hot and dry and corresponded also 


2°See H. G. Farmer, “ The Influence of Music. From Arabic Sources,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Musical Association, London, 1926; and Eric Werner and Isaiah 
Sonne, “The Philosophy and Theory of Music in Judaeo-Arabic Literature,” in 
Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XVI, 288 ff., Cincinnati, 1941. 

*° See Curt Sachs, The Rise of Music in the Ancient World (New York, 1943). 
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to summer. The second string, in descending order, represented 
air or blood, was humid and hot like spring. The third repre- 
sented water or phlegm or winter and was cold and moist. 
The bass, earth, was paralleled in black bile, and was dry and 
cold like autumn. Flower perfumes were also included in the 
scheme, the treble string related to musk or jasmine, the next 
lower to violet or marjoram, the next to rose or aloes, the bass 
to narcissus and water lily. The seventeenth-century Arab 
writer, Al-Makkari, reported that in the ninth century in Spain 
a fifth string was added to the ’ud to represent the soul, and 
that the strings were dyed to correspond to the colors of the 
humors. Since the soul co-existed with the blood, the fifth 
string was placed in the middle.” It followed in Arabic 
reasoning that the body could be manipulated musically as 
could artificial instrument, and these theories had effect on later 
use of music as medicine.** But the idea of the elements of the 
universe and of man as strings of an instrument had influence 
too on the Elizabethan “ world picture.” 

Christian writers of following centuries accepted these 
theories along with the “ speculative thinking” of the early 
Greeks, and the re-examination during the Renaissance of past 
thought gave new life to old ideas. Neo-Platonism and occult 
philosophy united with Christian mysticism to contribute to 
a re-vivification of the idea of a universal harmony expressed 
through and by means of everything on earth and in the 
heavens.”® The Occult Philosophy of Cornelius Agrippa (1531) 


*7Tn his Analectes as translated in The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties 
in Spain by Pascual de Gayangos (London, 1840), Vol. II, 118-119. Du Bartas, 
in the sixteenth century, followed the parallels of the Arab works (“ The Columnes, 
The Fourth Part of the Second Day of the II Week,” ed. cit., 141): 

All these sweet-charming Counter-Tunes we hear: 
For, Melancholy, Winter, Earth belowe, 

Bear aye the Bass; deep, hollow, sad and slowe: 
Pale Phlegm, moist Autumn, Water moistly-cold, 
The Plummet-like-smooth-sliding Tenor hold; 
Hot-humid Bloud, the Spring, transparent Air, 

The Maze-like Mean, that turns and wends so fair: 
Curst Choler, Summer, and hot thirsty Fire, 
Th’high warbling Treble, loudest in the Quire. 

*° The physiological effects of music is the subject of another article. 

2° Mr. Spitzer and Mr. Hutton both treat evidence of these theories in medieval 
and Neoplatonic writings. See also Manfred F. Bukofzer, “Speculative Thinking 
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made specific application of occult theories to music. The 
air itself “is a vitall spirit, passing through all Beings .. . 
the resounding spirit of the worlds instrument.” But above 
that is the divine power diffused into everything, the spirit 
of the world, the quintessence, which is conveyed to us through 
“Hearbes, Stones, Metals, and Animals, through the Sun, 
Moon, Planets, and through Stars”—and through musical 
harmony, too. The planets sound musical notes. The four 
strings of instruments are paralleled in the four elements, the 
four humours, the four parts of the soul—sense, imagina- 
tion reason, intellect. The music scholar, Zarlino, saw similar 
analogy.®° Paracelsus, too, through practical and “ scientific ” 
application of the abstract principle gave new and long life to 
the belief in relation of microcosm to macrocosm and in the 
expression of divine power through earthly instrument. 

One should not assume that all sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century writers reflected this musical interpretation of the 
universe. Some ignored, other denied it. Such interpretation 
depended on seeing similarities between physical or numerical 
characteristics of heavens, of man, and of tangible instruments. 
When astronomers eliminated the spheres and physiologists 
the humors, when the Phythagorean system of numbers was 
undermined, these parallels diverged. It depended too on a 
close relationship of “ speculative ’ and “ practical ” music, on 
the possibility of discussing divine harmony in terms of the 
harp, the harp in terms of universal music. With a growing 
scepticism toward theories of the ancients, with the empirical 
approach to the value of music, with simplification of music 
theory for the growing group of musical amateurs, and for 
many other reasons, the breach between “ speculative ” and 


in Mediaeval Music,” Speculum, XVII, no. 2, April 1942. The fourteenth-century 
Italian mystic, Catherine of Siena, compared “the forces of the mind with the 
major strings, and those of the senses with the minor” which when rightly used 
“ producono un suono simile a quello di un organo armonioso.” (Spitzer, op. cit., 
Traditio, 2,442.) Ficino, in De Vita Coelitus, used the image of vibrating harp 
strings to explain stellar influences. (Quoted D. C. Allen, The Star-Crossed 
Renaissance.) 

8° Three Books of Occult Philosophy written by Henry Cornelius Agrippa of 
Nettesheim, Translated out of the Latin into the English Tongue, by J.F. (London, 
1651), Book I, Chap. VI, p. 14 and Chap. XIV, p. 33; Book II, Chaps. XXIV- 
XXVIII. Cf. Gioseffo Zarlino, Le istitutioni harmoniche (Venice, 1558), Prima 
Parte, Cap. 7. 
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“ practical,” always present, widened. But during those years 
when the past still held men’s imaginations and the forward- 
looking science had not yet silenced the heavens and made all 
life mechanical, we find again and again in philosophy and in 
poetry the conception of the universe as harmony, of man, his 
institutions and his works, as musical instruments, 


I 


The Elizabethan inherited these musical ideas from the past, 
but he supported them with the evidence of his own obser- 
vation. In as much as man breathes or is filled with the breath 
of God he was likened to wind instrument; in as much as he 
was bound by cords and tendons, fibres and nerves, that give 
life and motion and that respond to stimulus, to stress and 
feeling, he or the parts of his body were likened to lute or viol.*" 


5! The Latin word “chorda,’ which came into English through the French 
“corde,” meant “ gut” and hence the gut strings of an instrument, as well as rope 
for binding. The practising musician in England in the seventeenth century referred 
to strings of an instrument simply as “ strings,” but in poetry, especially, “ cord ” 
or “chord” had both these Latin meanings: twisted strands, rope, or string; 
and musical string, as in Spenser’s “ And many Bardes, that to the trembling chord 
/ Can tune their timely voices cunningly” (F.Q., I. v.3.6), or Drayton’s “The 
Wyery cords now shake so wondrous cleere” (David and Goliah, 1. 292), or 
Milton’s “whence the sound / Of Instruments that made melodious chime / Was 
heard, of Harp and Organ; and who moovd / Thir stops and chords was seen ” 
(P.L., XI. 558-561). “Cord” was used, also, to render the Latin, “nervus’ 
(sinew, nerve, or string of lute) and thus to signify ligaments, nerves, or tendons, 
as in Robert Burton’s “ nerves, muscles, cords, dispersed through the whole body ” 
(Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt. I, Sec. 1, Mem. 2, subs. viii). Du Bartas used 
“nerf” synonymously with “corde” as string of an instrument: (La Seconde 
Semaine, “ Les Furies,” ll. 41-43) : 

Mais l’homme, comme estant la principale corde 

Du luth de l’univers, trop tendu, desaccorde 

Tout le reste des nerfs, .. . 
Thus the word “cord” had a triple meaning—musical, utilitarian, physiological— 
and invited play on meaning which compared lute, body, and “ cordage.” There 
are at least two, possibly three of these meanings in Milton’s use of “chord” in 
The Reason of Church Government (Bk. I, Chap. 1): “ Nor is there any sociable 
perfection in this life, civil or sacred, that can be above discipline; but she is that 
which with her musical chords preserves and holds all the parts thereof together.” 
Furthermore, there was a tendency to confuse “cord” or “chord” derived from 
“chorda” with “cord” or “chord” derived from the Latin “accordare” (from 
cor, cordis) meaning “ accord” or “ concord,” associated with emotional expression 
and referring in music to notes sounding together according to current opinions 
of consonance. Mr. Spitzer’s work, already cited, presents a study of these 
derivations. 


> 


‘« 
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Shakespeare, as all readers are aware, frequently compared 
tongue, heart strings, senses to strings of instrument. His 
metaphors usually involve broken strings, or instruments that 
are out of tune or badly played. In Richard IT 


His tongue is now a stringless instrument; 
Words, life, and all, old Lancaster hath spent. 


In Henry VIII he puns on both “ fret ” and “ string.” Without 
frets neither notes nor heart-strings are in tune. Norfolk 
remarks of the King: “ He is vex’d at something,” to which 
Suffolk replies: 

I would ’twere something that would fret the string, 

The master-cord on’s heart! 


He plays on the popular conception of the heart as instrument 
in Richard III, and also on the phonetic similarity of “ harp ” 
and “heart.” Ideas are like strings of an instrument, but 
strings of an instrument are like heart-strings: “ Harp not on 
that string, Madam,” warns the king, to which the queen 
replies: “Harp on it still shall I till heart-strings break.” 
Pericles, referring more to inner than to outer sense, describes 
the whole inner man emblematically as an instrument, when 
he warns Antiochus: 


You are a fair viol and your sense the strings, 

Who, finger’d to make man his lawful music, 

Would draw heaven down and all the gods to hearken, 
But being play’d upon before your time, 

Hell only danceth at so harsh a chime.*? 


It followed that the health of the body like the harmony 
of musical instrument depended upon the tension and in-tune- 
ness of its strings. “ This variable composition of man’s body,” 
wrote Francis Bacon, “ hath made it as an instrument easy to 
distemper: and therefore the poet did well to conjoin music and 
medicine in Apollo, because the office of medicine is but to tune 
this curious harp of man’s body and reduce it to harmony.” * 


®2 Richard II, II,i, 149-150; Henry VIII, III, ii, 104-106; Richard III, IV, iv, 
364-65; Pericles, I, i, 81-85. Obviously no atempt is made here to exhaust possible 
passages to be cited. 

83 Advancement of Learning, II. ix. 2. 
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Cordelia gazing at her maddened father, exclaimed: 


O you kind gods, 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature! 
The untun’d and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this child-changed father! 


“ee 


And when finally “ the strings of life / Began to crack ” life had 
its ending.** 

Soul, mind, disposition were also stringed instruments, which 
had to be tuned before they could make “ excellent music,” 


For to glorify God is an action that cannot proceed but from a 
disposition of nature that is altered and changed. The instrument 
must be set in tune before it can yield this excellent music.** 


Before it could join in heavens choir it had to be pitched to a 
higher level: 


Rowze thee, my soule; and dreine thee from the dregs 
Of vulgar thoughts: Skrue up the heightned pegs 

Of thy Sublime Theorboe foure notes higher, 

And higher yet; that so the shrill-mouth’d Quire 

Of swift-wing’d Seraphims may come and joyne, 
And make thy Consort more than halfe divine.** 


There could have been no higher compliment than that paid 
by Sir John Davies to Astraea on “ the Organs of her Minde ”: 


By instruments her powers appeare 
Exceedingly well tun’d and cleare: 
This Lute is still in measure, 

Holds still in tune, even like a spheare, 
And yeelds the world sweet pleasure.*? 


** King Lear, IV, vii, 14-17 and V, iii, 216-217. 

°° Richard Sibbes, “ Angels Acclamations,” Complete Works (Edinburgh, 1862), 
VI, $81. 

8° Francis Quarles, “The Invocation” to Emblemes (London, 1635). Cf. 
John Donne (“ Hymne to God my God, in my sicknesse”): 

Since I am comming to that Holy roome, 

Where, with thy Quire of Saints for evermore, 
I shall be made thy Musique; As I come 

I tune the Instrument here at the dore, 

And what I must doe then, thinke here before. 

87 Hymns to Astraea, “ Hymn XIX,” The Poems of Sir John Davies, ed. Clare 
Howard (New York, 1941), p. 215. Link with tradition is found in John Case’s 
The Praise of Musicke (1586), Chap. III. Following Agrippa and Zarlino, he 
paralleled the faculties of the soul with strings of instrument, the strings, as often, 
closely associated with the intervals that they sounded: 
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For Davies, the soul is most often the musician who plays 
on the body’s instruments. Refining the image of sensuousness, 
of concrete literalness, almost of musical reality, he made of it 
an allegory to explain the relation of soul to body, the true 
musica humana: 

Thus the Soule tunes the bodies Instrument; 
These harmonies she makes with life and sense; 
The organes fit are by the bodie lent, 
But th’actions flow from the Soule’s influence. 


Functions of the rational nature, of “ wit and will,’ however, 
are in the hands of the angels: 
Her harmonies are sweete, and full of skill, 
When on the bodie’s instrument she playes: 
But the proportions of the wit and will, 
These sweet accords, are even the Angels layes. 
Faults in the music, then, are those of instrument, not of 
musician: 
These Imperfections then we must impute, 
Not to the Agent, but the Instrument.** 


Our world and its society were also stringed instruments, 
and here again there was more emphasis on discord than on 
harmony. The instrument was first put out of tune by Adam 
who 


being chief of all the strings 
Of this large Lute, o’r retched, quickly brings 
All out of tune.*® 


so if we compare the symphony of Musicke with the powers of the 
soule we shall find great conveniencie and affinity between them. For 
looke what proportion is there in Musicke between the string which 
is called hypate and that which is termed Mese, causing the melody 
diatessaron: and looke what proportion is between the parts of the 
irascible and concupiscible, such is there between Mese and Nete making 
that sound which is named Diapente. 
88 Nosce Teipsum, ed. cit., pp. 161, 129, 183. Cf. John Davies of Hereford 
(Microcosmos. The Discovery of the Little World, Oxford, 1603), p. 60-61: 
And yet the body’s but the Instrument 
Whereon the soule doth play what she doth please; 
But if the stringes thereof doe not concent, 
The harmony doth but the sowle displease; 
Then tune the body Soule, or playing cease: 
°° Du Bartas, op. cit., “The Furies. The Third Part of the First Day of the 
II. Weeke,” p. 96. 
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John Donne imagined the broken string of this once-perfect 
lute replaced by the Messiah: 


we may say the trebles, the highest strings were disordered first; 
the best understandings, Angels and Men, put this instrument out 
of tune. God rectified all again, by putting in a new string... 
the seed of the woman, the Messias: and onely by sounding that 
string in your ears, became we musicum carmen, true musick, 
true harmony, , , ,*° 


By breaking established order, “ modern ” man, too may put all 
out of tune. So warned Shakespeare in Troilus and Cressida 
when Ulysses explained the inevitable order of the heavens 
and of state as strings of an instrument which, when altered, 
brings discord. When order means degree, ascent, it can no 
more happily be altered than can the notes of a musical scale: 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! 


When George Herbert saw this old order giving way to new he 
too expressed his dismay in imagery of instruments: 


Man is out of order hurl’d, 
Parcel’d out to all the world. 
Lord, Thy broken consort raise, 
And the musick shall be praise.*” 


> 


As “order” came to suggest inter-relationship rather than 
scale-wise movement, the string of instrument was no longer 
so useful a parallel, but for an age in which order signified 
“priority and place,” a universe in which no beast, no angel, 
no man “ but has a superior and inferior,” what symbol could 
better serve than the musical scale and the string on which it 
sounded? 

Robert Fludd, in Pythagorean tradition, encompassed the 
whole of creation in the extent of a single string that reached 


*° Sermon 99, loc. cit. 
‘tT, iii, 109-110. Music of the state is described in more general but still 
musical terms in The Tempest (I, ii, 83-85), for Prospero’s brother 
having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
To what tune pleas’d his ear. 
“2 “ Toomsday.” 
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from earth, through the elements, to the planets above, the 
hand of God reaching from a cloud to tune it.** But tradition- 
ally the spheres made an instrument of nine strings with which 
the elements joined: 


Water and Air He for the Tenor chose, 

Earth made the Base, the treble Flame arose; 

To th’active Moon a quick brisk Stroke he gave, 
To Saturn’s String, a touch more soft and grave.** 


William Drummond described “ this great All” with charming 
imagery as a lute, the body the heaven, the elements the 
strings played upon by the hand of God: 


God, binding with his tendons this great All, 

Did make a lute which had all parts it given; 

This lute’s round belly was the azur’d heaven, 
The rose those lights which he did there instal; 
The basses were the earth and ocean; 

The treble shrill the air; the other strings 

The unlike bodies were of mixed things: 

And then his hand to break sweet notes began.*® 


There, too, in the heavens as a sign for the age that found 


“tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, / Sermons in 
stones,” was the constellation lyra, Orpheus’ harp: 


So now in heaven a signe it doth appeare, 
The Harpe well known beside the Northern Beare. 


“8 Utriusque Cosmi, Tractat. I, Lib. II, Cap. III. p. 90. The distances from 
the earth to the element of water and from water to air each represent a single tone, 
from air to fire a half tone, from fire to the sun the interval of a fifth (the 
whole making an octave), from the sun to the empyrean another octave. Cf. 
Mersenne, Traité de L’Harmonie Universelle, Livre II, Theorem V, p. 443 ff. He 
quarrels with Fludd’s measurements and decides, therefore that his analogy is 
merely symbolic. 

** Abraham Cowley, Davideis, Book I, ll. 457-460, ed. cit. II, 40. 

“5 On the Book,” cf. note 6. Richard Crashaw describes the spheres in terms 
of the familiar “chest” of viols and “set” of instruments (“To the Name... 
of Jesus, A Hymn,” Il. 28-30, ed. cit., p. 240): 

Goe & request 
Great Nature for the Key of her huge Chest 
Of Heavns, the self involving Sett of Sphears .. . 
*° Spenser, “ The Ruines of Time,” 615-616. 
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Ill 


As the Elizabethan saw in cords and tendons a suggestion of 
the strings of the viol, he saw in the breathing apparatus, the 
bodily organ, a suggestion of wind sounding through flute or 
recorder, also called organs. After all, do we not all have a 
windpipe that sounds perhaps “as the maiden’s organ, shrill 
and sound,” or a “big manly voice, / Turning again toward 
childish treble,” that “ pipes and whistles”? The whole body, 
in fact, was thought to be permeated by air-like spirits, “ the 
instrument of the soul” ** to do her bidding, by which she 
plays upon the body, and which were carried not through a 
single pipe but through the “ multitude of pipes and chanels ”’ 
that make up the mechanism of the body. The soul according 
to Genesis is the breath of God, for God “ formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life; and man became a living soul.” “ Thou art . .. my pipe 
by reason of the breath of the Spirit . . . a beautiful breathing 
instrument ”: 


Yee living pipes, whose stormy layes 
Have borrowed breath to praise our king, 
A well-tun’d thunder loudly raise: 

All that have breath his honor sing.** 


Furthermore the “all-quickning Spirit of God” breathes 


through the whole universe, mounting “every Pipe of the 
Melodious Frame.” 

The many meanings of the word “ organ” were not ignored 
by a century with a metaphysical turn of mind and this 
multiplicity of meanings, frequently superimposed, further 
encouraged the comparison of both man and nature to musical 
instruments. From the Latin, “ organum,” it indicated both 
“instrument” in the general sense of tool or implement and 
musical instrument, either pipe or large organ, or an instrument 
of the senses, a bodily organ. Figuratively it meant that by or 


“7 Robert Burton, The Anatomy of Melancholy, Pt. 1, Sec. 1, Mem. 2, Subs. 2. 


** William Strode, “An Antheme,” Poetical Works, ed. B. Dobell (London, 
1907), p. 54. 
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through which one speaks.*® “Organ” as synonymous with 


‘ 


‘instrument,” that with which one works, frequently carried 
the immediate suggestion of musical instrument, but not 
necessarily of any specific kind of instrument, as in Sir John 
Beaumont: 

Some play, some sing: while I, whose onely skill, 

Is to direct the organ of my quill, 


That from my hand it may not runne in vaine, 
But keepe true time with my commanding braine.® 


— 


It is both bodily organ and musical instrument in a general 
sense in: “ The Nightingale is the little Orpheus of the woods 

. that hath for Lyre the little Clarigal or Organ of his 
throat.” °' For Du Bartas the serpent tempting Eve was the 
“organe du Diable,” translated by Sylvestre “ Satan’s instru- 
ment,” but an instrument compared to fiddle or lute: 


. an old, rude, rotten, tune-less Kit, 
If famous Dowland daign to finger it, 
Makes sweeter Musick than the choicest Lute 
In the gross handling of a clownish Brute.” 


But most often “ organ ” suggested a wind instrument, a symbol 
of the operation of air in vocal organ, spirits in the body, the 
breath of God in all that he created.** 


*° Churchmen argued over what musical instruments might be designated as 
organs, some claiming with St. Augustine that any instruments used to accompany 
singing was an organ (on Psalm lvi, quoted N.E.D.), others pointing out that the 
150 Psalm distinguished between organs and stringed instruments, and thus 
designated two kinds of instrument. See Spitzer’s discussion of the organ as a 
symbol of world music (op. cit., 443). 

°° To my Lord Vicount Purbeck,” Alexander Chalmers, The Works of the 
English Poets, VI, 39. 

5! Partheneia Sacra, p. 138. 

5?“ The Imposture. The Second Part of the First Day of the II. Week,” op. cit., 
p. 91. 

°° The stringed instrument suggested sensitivity, responsiveness, intimacy of 
control in man, orderliness and proportion in everything, but the suggestion was 
one of containment, limited size and sound, degree and distance that could be 
measured and understood. The universe was imaged in a single string or in a 
lute. Wind instrument, on the other hand, was more suggestive of unconfined and 
pervasive harminiousness, of the mysterious relationship of performer to instrument 
—of soul to body, God to universe. The organ image is not in so old a tradition 
as that of stringed instrument. The ancients based their logic mainly on harp 
or cithara, and the organ image appears most commonly from the beginning of 
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The natural instrument of the voice was traditionally a wind 
instrument—pipe, trumpet, or organ: 


my throat of war be turn’d, 
Which quired with my drum, into a pipe 
Small as an eunuch—** 


or as in King John: 


I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.°° 


The clown in Othello, in one of the few intentionally humorous 
references of the kind, recognized more lowly organs as wind- 
instruments in his conversation with the musicians: 


Clown: Are these, I pray you, wind-instruments? 

First Mus: Ay, marry, are they, sir. 

Clown: O, thereby hangs a tail. 

First Mus: Whereby hangs a tale, sir? 

Clown: Marry sir, by many a wind-instrument that I know.** 


> 


In Hamlet the entire man is a “ little organ,” an organ of a 
single pipe, the recorder. Hamlet urges Guildenstern to try 
his hand at playing: 


It is as easy as lying: govern these ventages with your fingers and 
thumb, give it breath with your mouth, and it will discourse most 
eloquent music. 


When Guildenstern protests his ignorance, Hamlet has won 
his point: what he has demonstrated by the “ discourse ” of 
musical instrument, he applies to the “ music ” of man: 


Why look you now, how unworthy a thing you make of me! You 
would play upon me; you would seem to know my stops; you would 
pluck out the heart of my mystery; you would sound me from my 
lowest note to the top of my compass: and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make it speak. 
‘Sblood! do you think I am easier to be played on than a pipe? 


the sixteenth century following mechanical development of the organ in Germany 
and France. It lasted longer than stringed instrument as cosmic symbol. 

°* Coriolanus, III, ii, 112-114. 

55 V7, vii, 21-24. 5° TTI, i, 6-11. 
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He might well have continued with his own earlier praise of 
Horatio: 
and blest are those 
Whose blood and judgement are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.*? 


Shakespeare was concerned with musical sound, with the 
techniques of playing instruments, enriching “our knowledge 
with two things at once, with the truth and with the simili- 
tude.” °*> He was concerned with the relationships of people 
to each other. Donne, on the other hand, used “ organ” in a 
more general sense with philosophical meaning rather than 
sensuous effect. He was concerned primarily with the direct 
relation of God to man, with man as the mouthpiece of God’s 
infused wisdom and harmoniousness, with the relation of small 
world to great. The prophets were the church’s organs, speaking 
by right of divine afflatus: 

Thy Eagle-sighted Prophets too, 
Which were thy Churches Organs, and did sound 


That harmony, which made of two 
One law, .. .*° 


And he concluded “ The second Anniversarie ”’ with 


The purpose, and th’Authoritie in his; 
Thou art the Proclamation; and I am 
The Trumpet, at whose voyce the people came. 


The earth and its government are likewise organs. In “A 
Funerall Elegie,” the ruler of the state (that Shee who is 
universal goodness—Elizabeth Drury, Queen Elizabeth, the 
Goddess Astrea, spirit of love—whichever is implied) tunes and 


°7 TIT, ii, 372-389; III, ii, 73-76. In the “ Induction,” Henry IV, Part II “ Rumour ” 
is a pipe: 
Rumour is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures, 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still-discordant wavering multitude, 
Can play upon it. 
°° John Hoskins, Directions for Speech and Style (1599), ed. H. H. Hudson 
(Princeton, 1935), p. 8. 
°°“ The Litanie,” VII, The Poems of John Donne, ed. Sir Herbert Grierson 
(Oxford, 1912), I, p. 340. 
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sets and animates this organ as the spirits animate and control 
the human body and as the air in musical instrument gives 
life and sound. Without wonder, love, spirits, breath, inspira- 
tion, there can be no music: 


The world containes 
Princes for armes, and Counsellors for braines, 
Lawyers for tongues, Divines for hearts, and more, 
The Rich for stomackes, and for backes, the Poore; 
The Officers for hands, Merchants for feet, 
By which, remote and distant Countries meet. 
But those fine spirits which do tune, and set 
This Organ, are those peeces which beget 
Wonder and love; and these were shee; and shee 
Being spent, the world must needs decrepit bee. 


In “Upon the translation of the Psalmes by Sir Philip 
Sydney, and the Countess of Pembroke his Sister,” the poets are 
not only bards, but instruments as well, an organ filled with 
the blessed Spirit, the instrument spoken through: 


A Brother and a Sister, made by thee 
The Organ, where thou are the Harmony. 


In the church, too, are songs, organ, organist: 


the Organist is hee 
Who hath tun’d God and Man, the Organ we: 
The songs are these, which heavens high holy Muse 
Whisper’d to David, .. . 


The cosmic parallel is completed in “ Obsequies to the Lord 
Harrington,” when the soul, infused breath of the small organ, 
takes part at last in the great organ above: 


Fair soule, which wast, not onely, as all soules bee, 
Then when thou wast infused, harmony, 

But did’st continue so; and now dost beare 

A part in Gods great organ, this whole Spheare. 


Robert Fludd pictured “ this whole sphere ” as a flute—the 
seven planets the seven vents—the one sounded by the breath 
of God as the other by man." The great pipe organ, however, 


°° LI. 21-30, ed. cit., p. 246. 
*' Op. cit., Tractat. I, Lib. III, Cap. VI, pp. 94-95. Mersenne (loc. cit.) thought 
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had more cosmic implications. “ Wherefore well sayd Dorilaus 
the Philosopher, That the World is Gods Organe,” wrote 
the sixteenth-century scholar, Ornithoparcus, in a triumphant 
climax to his statement of Boethius’ three musical categories.” 
His own and the next century repeated and echoed him. Du 
Bartas used the image, with suggestion both auditory and 
visual as well as idealogical, to describe creation: God’s breath- 
ing into the frame of the universe is like the blast of air in a 
vast organ. Sylvestre translates it thus: 


Where, as ((by Art) one selfly blast breath’d out 
From panting bellows, passeth all-about 
Wind-Instrument; enters by th’under Clavers 

Which with the Keys, the Organ-Master quavers, 
Fils all the Bulk, and severally the same 

Mounts every Pipe of the Melodious Frame; 

At once reviving lofty Cymbals voice, 

Flutes sweetest ayre, and Regals shrillest noise: 
Even so th’all-quickning Spirit of God above 

The Heav’ns harmonious whirling wheels doth move; 
The ’one bears the Trebble, the other bears the Base.** 


“e 


Thomas Lodge, when he summarized this “famous Poeme,” 


made the emphasis more metaphorical: 


The Spirit of God giveth musicall motion to the Heavens, making 
an harmonious unison amongst them all, even as a man may 
observe, by the motion of the Organists fingers, there proceedeth 
a melodious consonancy from the instrument it selfe.®4 


But “ that deep and dreadful organ-pipe ” heard in the thunder 
was part of a cosmic instrument that symbolized for many the 
harmony of the universe. 


Thus God framed this great Organ of the world, he tuned it... 
that it might be fitted and prepared for the finger of God Himself, 


the symbol more apt than the monochord, but did point out a weakness: while God 
is present equally throughout the heaven and earth, the breath of the flute-player 
is strongest near the mouthpiece of the instrument. 

*? Andreas Ornitoparchus, Musicae Activae Micrologus, Book I, Chap. 1, tr. 
John Dowland, 1609, as Ornithoparcus His Micrologus. Cf. Censorinus, loc. cit. 

°°“ The Columnes,” loc. cit. 

** A Learned Summary Upon the famous Poeme of William of Saluste Lord of 
Bartas, tr. T.L. (London, 1621), pp. 262-3. 
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and at the presence of his powerful touch might sound forth the 
praise of its Creatour in a most sweet and harmonious manner. 


IV 


Milton too described the spheres as an organ: 


Ring out ye Crystall sphears, . . . 
And let the Base of Heav’ns deep Organ blow. 


66 


Yet even in his early imagery of musical instruments one senses 
a reservation, an evasiveness, a complexity of thought that is 
his alone, that does not follow exactly a pattern. He was both 
Pythagorean and Puritan, metaphysical and rational. In his 
late work he leaned more toward the rational viewpoint, as in 
fact did the late seventeenth century as a whole. He thus, as 
so often, both combined and bridged two attitudes. 

In the early poems Milton often reflects the heritage of his 
youth. The music of the spheres was the sound of “ Heav’ns 
deep Organ.” He heard instruments in nature: “ rocking Winds 
are Piping loud ”; “ the Gray-fly winds her sultry horn ”; the 
“honour’d floud, / Smoot-sliding Mincius,” is “crown’d with 
vocall reeds.” Philosophy is “musical as is Apollo’s lute.” 
Poet and instrument are one in “ Lycidas”: “ But now my 
Oat proceeds, / And listens to the Herald of the Sea.” False 
Churchmen spoke through “ their scrannel Pipes of ‘wretched 
straw.” Even later he wrote of the four Biblical passages on 
divorce as a four-stringed instrument, a tetrachordon, and 
church discipline is described, albeit somewhat enigmatically, 
in the Reason of Church Government, as a musical—perhaps an 


°° Nathanael Culverwel, An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the Light of 
Nature (London, 1652), 18-19. Two years previously, Athanasius Kircher in his 
Musurgia Universalis (Rome, 1650) presented this idea graphically. In the tenth 
book, entitled Decachordon Naturae (so-called because the universe and all that 
is in it makes up a ten-stringed instrument), the first chapter is headed, “ Deus 
Opt. Max. Organaedo, Mundus organo comparatur” (God compared to an 
organist, the world to an organ). If the world is a temple of the gods, Kircher 
explains, it must have its organ, and here is pictured, superimposed on the universe, 
a great pipe-organ. Even the least significant forms of life are instruments too. 
A reed is segmented by frets. Nearby is a bird with wings outspread, the quills 
of the wing feathers small pipes mounted by keys, while from long pointed beak 
strings stretch down to the keyboards that top the wings. 

°° On the Morning of Christs Nativity, “ The Hymn,” xiii. 
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instrumental—* chord,” which binds while it is also harmoni- 
ous.” Yet, to describe insects and wind as musical is no unusual 
imagery; the music of philosophy is a speculative not a practical 
approach to music; the singing bard is classical convention. 
Even in Paradise Lost, whose universe echoes with music, 
the reader is conscious of an attitude toward the musica humana 
and musica universalis that is partly that of a changing century, 
partly a more specific definition of Milton’s earlier reservations. 
There are, it is true, reflections of Elizabethan i imagery, especi- 
ally in the description of the air as musician, “ aires, vernal 
aires (that) ...attune / The trembling leaves ” to make music 
for the dance of Pan. The cock — his clarion; the poet 
himself is a harp, the harp the poet, in “never shall my Harp 
thy praise / Forget.” ** But one has tl to compare Paradise 
Lost to Du Bartas’ earlier work (which was paralleled in “ many 
Miltonic scenes, motives, and ideas”) °° to see the trend away 
from the concrete instrumental metaphor. Milton’s first man 
into whose nostrils God “ breath’d / The breath of Life” was 
not described as in Du Bartas: 


Our Tongue’s the Bowe, our Teeth the trembling Strings, 
Our hollow Nostrils (with their double vent) 
The hollow Belly of the Instrument. 


Nor was Adam “ chief of all the strings / Of this large Lute.” 
Satan, when he tempted Eve, “his Proem tun’d”; his tongue 
was “ organic ’’—he 
with Serpent Tongue 
Organic, or impulse of vocal Air 
His fraudulent temptation thus began—”° 


but the organ was not a musical organ nor was the serpent 
himself described as an instrument comparable to “ kit ” played 
by master musician. Finally, while Milton used an organ image 
reminiscent of Du Bartas’ description of the breath of God 
which “ Fils all the Bulk, and . . . Mounts every Pipe of the 
Melodious Frame,” he used it not to describe the creation of 


®7 Quoted note 31. 

®8 TV, 264-266; VII, 443; IIT, 414-416. 

°° James Holly Hanford, A Milton Handbook (New York, 1946), 253 
7° VIII, 549 and 528-530. 
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the world but of Pandemonium, the boiling ore passing through 
“ mould ” as air through organ: 


As in an Organ from one blast of wind 

To many a row of Pipes the sound-board breaths. 
Anon out of the earth a Fabrick huge 

Rose like an Exhalation, with the sound 

Of Dulcet Symphonies and voices sweet, 

Built like a Temple .. .”! 


This changing attitude is tied in with the intellectual temper 
of an age that was increasingly influenced by science, but one 
cannot ignore either the affect of Puritanism on the rational 
viewpoint generally and on Milton’s imagery specifically. 
Patristic writers under Pythagorean influence saw man as 
superior to instruments, but described him still as harp and 
pipe. The sixteenth- or seventeenth-century Puritan might 
occasionally follow their example, but he usually avoided meta- 
phor. John Cotton ruled out all such comparison: 


nor is any voyce now to be heard in the Church of Christ, but such 
as is significant and edifying by signification, . . . which the voyce 
of Instruments is not.” 


Singing with heart and voice was in contrast, not similar to, 
sound of instrument. Behavioral similitude was of no interest, 
only intellectual: mere emission of breath did not make expres- 
sion of thought like musical sound. Sound without rational 
appeal of words was meaningless: 


For Prophecy is an utterance onely of the word of God, and of the 
things of God contained in it; which Instruments without voyce 
cannot doe.** 


How then could man and universe be likened to musical instru- 
ment? How could the soul be theorbo or lute? How could God, 


717, 708-713. Milton was never ambiguous in the use of “ organ.” 

72 Singing of Psalms a Gospel Ordinance (London, 1647), 6. 

78 Tbid., 5. The Puritan attitude was a part of the long-standing argument over 
the rational appeal of music. Does music, as Stubbes believed, delight the ears 
but afterward corrupt and deprave the mind? (Anatomy of the Abuses in England, 
ed. F. J. Furnivall, The New Shakespeare Society, Chap. XVII.) Or does musical 
harmony itself without words have “ pleasing effects . . . in that very part of 
man which is most divine”? (Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, V, xxxviii, I.) 
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who denied the use of organ in church hear praise in the organ 
of the universe? 

Milton reflects the century’s conflicting views of the relative 
value of words and sound. He who was dissolved “ into 
extasies ” by the “ pealing Organ ” could yet write to his father: 


In fine, what avails the empty modulations of the voice when 
devoid of words and their meaning.” 


He who wrote in Comus that philosophy was “ musical as is 
Apollo’s lute,” feared at the same time, the siren song that 
“in pleasing slumber lull’d the sense.” * He who, like Adam, 
was charmed by the symphonies in the tents of the wicked yet 
hearkened to the words of Michael: “ Judg not what is best / 
By pleasure, though to Nature seeming meet ”; 


For Eloquence the Soul, Song charms the Sense.*® 


He who had written a dramma per musica in Comus, whose 
Paradise Lost was first planned as a drama with music, turned 
at last to more traditional epic and dramatic forms in which 
musical association is conspicuously lacking. In Samson 
Agonistes the preface alone calls attention to the musical use 
of chorus and in Paradise Regained when Satan tempts Christ to 


learn the secret power 
Of harmony in tones and number hit 
By voice or hand, 


Christ replies that these are 


little else but dreams 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm.7® 


It was not until these two final works, however, that Milton 
was able completely to relinquish the conception of a musical 
universe. Until that time, he accomplished a compromise: he 


™* Ad Patrem, The Student’s Milton, ed. F. A. Patterson (New York, 1934), 
tr. p. 102. 

75 Lines 478 and 259. 

78 Paradise Lost, XI, 603-604; IT, 556. 

77 See my articles, ““ Comus, drama per musica,” Studies in Philology, XXXVII, 
July 3, 1940; and “Chorus in Samson Agonistes,’ PMLA, LVIII, 3, Sept., 1943. 
78 TV, 254-256, 291-292. 
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portrayed all creatures in the universe not as being but as 


‘ 


playing instruments, making “ music i’ the air” and “ under 
the earth.” * In hell the fallen angels “sing / with notes 
Angelical to many a Harp.” All about us, too, 

Millions of spiritual Creatures walk the Earth 

Unseen... oft in bands 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk 

With Heav’nly touch of instrumental sounds.*° 


‘ 


The shepherds heard at the nativity from the “ Airy region,” 
“ Beneath the hollow round / Of Cynthia’s seat,” 


Divinely-warbl’d voice 

Answering the stringed noise. 
Angels in heaven took their “ gold’n Harps,” “Harps ever 
tun’d,” 


and with Praeamble sweet 
Of charming symphonie they introduce 


Thir sacred Song .. .*! 
All of the “ various degrees / Of substance . . ./ Each in thir 


several active Sphears assigned ” are thus described in musical 
imagery, which is in sympathy with though not identical to 
the thought of the time. Only man plays no instrument since 


disproportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against natures chime, and with harsh din, 
Broke the fair musick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord.** 


Milton could be Platonist and Pythagorean without being 
led astray by “ dreams, conjectures, fancies ”; his universe was 
musical without being an organ. In this compromise he revealed 
his own peculiar beliefs. As Sir John Davies revealed in his 
use of the image of musical instrument his concern with the 
relation of soul to body, as Shakespeare his knowledge of instru- 
mental techniques, and even more his interest in human 
relationships, as John Donne his conception of man as a mouth- 


7 Antony and Cleopatra, IV, iii, 12-13. 
5° Paradise Lost, II, 547-548; IV, 677-686. 
8! Paradise Lost, III, 365-369. 
82 At a Solemn Musick,” 19-22. 
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piece of God, so Milton reveals both his conception of the 
universal pervasiveness of music and also his rational reserve 
in accepting the musical instrument as adequate to symbolize 
the intellectual values of man and God. He carries us from a 
metaphysical to a rational approach. We find in his adaptation 
of the Elizabethan imagery a summary of the conflicts of his 
time and we see also a reflection of man’s changing view of the 
universe. 


V 


As the musical spheres were replaced by infinite and silent 
space, the elements by “chymicals”; as the conception of 
universal harmony gave way to that of music as acoustically 
measured wave lengths, the whole microcosmic-macrocosmic 
system of harmony broke down. It was no longer possible to 
parallel the music of the spheres, of man, and of instruments. 
Rationalism in its various manifestations, science with its em- 
pirical method, aesthetics, all undermined the Pythagorean 
philosophy: “The new Philosophy calls all in doubt.” The 
old world was alive and intelligent, orderly because it had soul 
of its own; the new world was a machine. 


The world that people had thought themselves living in—a world 
rich with colour and sound . . . speaking everywhere of purposive 
harmony and creative ideals—was crowded now into minute corners 
in the brains of scattered organic beings. The really important 
world outside was a world, hard, cold, colourless, silent and dead; 
a world of quantity, a world of mathematically computable motions 
in mechanical regularity.** 


The soul no longer played upon the body’s instruments, nor 
did the universe operate because God continually filled it with 
his breath. 

In the years after 1650, the musical imagery familiar to the 
Elizabethan all but disappeared. It appeared occasionally in 
poetry, more as trope than through conviction, in the late poems 
of Marvell and Cowley, or in the poetry of Thomas Traherne. 
Dryden compared the soul to a lyre: 


For sure our souls were neare alli’d, and thine 


53. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Physical Science 
(London, 1932 ed.), 236-7. 
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Cast in the same poetick mold as mine. 
One common Note on either Lyre did strike.*4 


But when he wrote his poem to St. Cecilia, the universe though 
framed by harmony was no prototype of the earthly instrument 
that was the inspiration of the poem. He could “ be pleased 
with the image without being cozened by the fiction.” 

The image recurred however in the final few years of the 
century in arguments over the value of the organ in church 
service, the image used both by defense and opposition, the 
latter seeing man as a natural instrument superior to artificial, 
the former seeing in man a natural sympathy with instruments. 
Uninhabited by the literalisms that had disturbed the earlier 
Puritan, these reformers quoted freely from Clement or Isadore: 


Praise him with strings, and the Organ, For he calls the body the 
Organ, and the Nerves of it its Strings, which being plaid upon by 
the Spirit sends forth humane sounds. 


Praise him with the strings, and Organ, that is, with the Heart, 
and all and all the inward Parts, and the Nerves, which truly he 
calls the Organ, .. .*° 


For the defender of church music, on the other hand, these 
very nerves made men receptive to the organ in church: 


As we are fenc’d about with Nerves, we find our selves ready 
strung, and most of us tun’d for this Heavenly Entertainment: 
By a kind of Sympathy sometimes we tremble.** 


The dissenter might cry: “Is this a time to lavish a great deal 
of Treasure upon Inanimate Organs, when as the animate ones, 
I mean, the Poor, are ready to famish for want of their Daily- 
bread?” *' to hear in rebuttal that man’s breath and that of 
artificial instruments are akin, that men may “ mount up to 
Heaven on the alone wings of their own breath ”; or be “ ad- 
vantag’d in their ascent thither by the breath of Musical 


*** To the Memory of Mr. Oldham.” 

*° 4 Letter to a Friend in the Country, Concerning the Use of Instrumental 
Musick in the Worship of God (London, 1698) , 20-23. 

*° Sampson] Estwick, The Usefulness of Church-Musick (London, 1696), 2. 
Medical men use this image to explain the effect of music. Cf. note 28. 

87 4 Letter to a Friend, p. 2. 
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Instruments.” ** But there is no intention of literalness. Man 
is not a string of a great lute, nor is he, as an “ organ,” ulti- 
mately a part of God’s great organ above. The image is useful, 
but not a part of a world yiew. + 

The organ reappears, too, late in the century, quite acci- 
dentally one suspects, as a symbol to explain the “Soul of the 
Universe.” It is no longer a symbol of harmoniousness, however, 
but of bigness, intricacy, and predictable response to the force 
infused in it. When Richard Burthogge argued that 


the Mosaical Spirit is throughout .. . the Universe. . . . what the 
Organs are to the Soul in any Body . . . Bodies themselves are 
unto the Mosaical Spirit, the great Soul of the Universe, . . .°° 


Mr. Keil interpreted and explained his dissertation by means 
of our familiar image. One notes that explanation is now 
necessary, and one suspects a touch of ridicule: 

There is but one universal Soul in the World, which is omnipresent, 
and acts upon all particular Organized Bodies . . . just as if you 
would suppose a Hand of a vast Extention, and a prodigious number 
of Fingers, playing upon all the Organ-pipes in the World, and 
making every one sound a particular Note, according to the Dis- 
position and Frame of the Pipe.®° 


Burthogge, in reply, appears pleased with the comparison, and 
repeats it, giving the impression that it is new, not exactly what 
he intended, but good on the whole, “ well enough imagined,” 
but the fault lies in the basic differences between man and 
organ, the one a work of nature, the other “ but a Machin.” * 
The system of parallels based on common harmoniousness 
has completely broken down. The symbol that for the Eliza- 
bethan had stood for universal and mystical harmoniousness 
now stands for artificiality. In this world of machines the 
organ becomes the “ finest Engine made by Humane Art.” ” 


8§ Gabriel Towerson, A Sermon Concerning Vocal and Instrumental Musick in 
the Church (London, 1696), 6. 

8° An Essay Upon Reason and the Nature of Spirits (London, 1697). 

°° Quoted by Burthogge in Of the Soul of the World; and of Particular Souls .. . 
“occasioned by Mr. Keil’s Reflections upon an Essay lately published concerning 
Reason” (London, 1699), 5. 

*1 Tbid., 16. 

°? Nehemiah Grew, Cosmologia Sacra (London, 1701), p. 33. 
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Writers of the early eighteenth century found the image of 
little serious interest even when it was observed. Alexander 
Pope, it is true, still wrote of Cowley that he “ strung his living 
harp ”; he still likened the “ well-mix’d state ” to an instrument 
in tune; but he had no desire to be “ stunned . . . with the music 
of the spheres.” “ The great chain that draws all to agree ” is 
not musical.** Addison’s readers were presumably highly 
amused by his fun with an old painting he had heard of that 
suggested the similarity of men to instruments—an idea that 
seemed to Addison novel and quaint. Playing with his idea 
Addison reveals perhaps unintentionally the emotional simi- 
larity that actually does exist, even though the philosophical 
beckground is not understood: 


For my own part, I must confess, I was a drum for many years; 
nay, and a very noisy one, till having polished myself a little in 
good company, I threw as much of the trumpet into my conver- 
sation as was possible for a man of an impetuous temper, by which 
mixture of different musics, I look upon myself, during the course of 
many years, to have resembled a tabor and pipe. I have since 
very much endeavoured at the sweetness of the lute; but in spite of 
all my resolutions, I must confess with great confusion, that I find 
myself daily degenerating into a bagpipe.” 


Swift could apparently think of no more absurd situation than 
the courtiers in Laputa playing musical instruments in the hope 
that they could sometime bear their part in the music of the 
spheres, the final absurdity being a state dinner of “ two ducks, 
trussed up into the form of fiddles; sausages and puddings 
resembling flues and haut-boys, and a breast of veal in the 
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shape of a harp.” 

In our own age we can “ trumpet ” our views without being 
musicians, nor are our official “ organs ” or our physical ones 
commonly thought of as musical instruments. Yet the old 
musical association persists in our unconsciously metaphorical 
vocabulary. We may be “ keyed up” or “ unstrung,” “in (or 
out) of tune” with our time; we may run the whole gamut 


°° Windsor Forest, 1. 279; Essay on Man, Epist. III, 290-296; ibid., Epist. I, 
201-204; ibid., 33. 

** The Tatler, No. 153, Saturday, April 1, 1710. 

°5 Gulliver’s Travels, ““ A Voyage to Laputa,” Chap. II. 
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of emotions, play on someone’s heart-strings, or strike a sympa- 
thetic chord—or cord. More than that, many modern artists 
have turned again to a metaphysical conception of music as a 
representation of life. Musicians, having forged for their art 
the limitations of scientific rule are trying to break from it 
again to a conception of macrocosmic harmony. To Hindemith 
* acoustic phenomena ” mirror “ the life of the spirit.” °° Ernst 
Toch envies 


Pythagoras and his followers [who] innocent of future harmony 
textbooks ... were uninhibited in visualizing or ‘ audializing,’ these 
harmonies of the spheres.** 


Poets are again finding in musical imagery symbols to express 
on the one hand the disharmony and tensions of modern life 
and to suggest on the other growing belief in intangible beauty 
and mystery. In the poetry of T. S. Eliot, most of all, the 
musical instrument returns, in “ Portrait of a Lady ” to sym- 
bolize man’s emotional desires and regrets, his lack of integra- 
tion, in Four Quartets to suggest that music not heard with the 
ears, music not measured by our time. Here, as in the past, the 
great world and the small are imaged in the four strings of the 
modern “ tetrachordon,” in the four instruments, in the four 
musical voice lines. Again the “ great ordered rhythms of the 
external world” are echoed in the rhythms, the pattern, the 
motions of the world we know. 

In the past, when universals were taken for granted, the poet 
used a visual musical image to explain them; today when 
supersensory values are often ignored, the poet uses the concrete 
image to convince us of their existence. For one, the great 
world, assumed eternal, immutable and musical, was itself “ an 
instrument, perfectly in tune’; for the other, earthly instru- 
ments merely glimpse a higher “sphere of being,” are only 
“hints and guesses,” of a reality in which only few have faith. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


°° The Craft of Musical Composition (London and New York, 1942), Book I, 46. 
°? The Shaping Forces in Music (New York, 1948), 23. 
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MARVELL’S “ NATURE” 
By JosepH H. Summers 


The similarities between the verse of Marvell and that of 
many modern poets are seductive. A number of Marvell’s 
poems have been cited as evidence to support the critical 
assumption, based largely on modern poetic practice, that the 
most mature and rich works of literature are necessarily ironical. 
One can disagree with the assumption and still recognize that 
irony, not of a paralyzing variety, is central to most of Marvell's 
poems. Marvell’s surfaces, moreover, are close to one modern 
ideal. The tones of the typical modern personae echo the 
sensuous richness of Marvell more often than the logical vio- 
lence of Donne—that poet who wrote “To Mr. Samuel 
Brooke,” boastfully yet accurately, “I sing not Siren like to 
tempt; for I / Am harsh.” The “ speakers” of Marvell’s poems 
are farther removed from immediate embroilment in action 
than are Donne’s. They approach their situations from some 
distance, with a wider and a clearer view. Their speech is 
closer to that of meditation or of a quiet colloquy in a garden 
than to the raised voice, the immediate and passionate argu- 
ment. And the verse which they speak shows a concern for 
euphony, a delicate manipulation of sound patterns suggesting 
Campion’s songs—or much of the verse of Eliot and MacLeish 
and many younger poets. 

The differences between Marvell and the moderns, however, 
are equally noteworthy, and failure to perceive them has 
resulted in strange readings of a number of Marvell’s poems. To 
prevent misreadings, to define any specific poem, we need to 
achieve some sense of the body of Marvell’s work. And here 
is the difficulty, for our sense of that work is likely to be an 
impression of dazzling fragments, each brilliant and disparate. 
The reader may feel that the sixth stanza of “The Gallery,” 
the poem in which the poet invites Chlora to view her portraits 
in his soul as “ an inhumane murtheress,” Aurora, “ an enchan- 
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tress,” Venus, and “ a tender shepherdess,” applies more justly 
to the poet than to Chlora: 


These Pictures and a thousand more, 
Of Thee, my Gallery do store; 

In all the Forms thou can’st invent 
Either to please me, or torment. 


Yet the poem assures us that Chlora is one, however numerous 
her pictures; and the poet who could take various and even 
contradictory positions on the claims of the active and con- 
templative lives, of the body and the soul, of the time-honored 
plea to “sieze the day,” of gardens (“ These Pictures and a 
thousand more’”’) is equally one poet. The attempts to bring 
intellectual order out of the apparent confusion by means of a 
hypothetical biographical development of the poet have been 
unconvincing. The development or rather break in his poetic 
practice after 1660 is clear. Before that time, the single poem 
“Upon Appleton House ” indicates that Marvell was an extra- 
ordinarily sophisticated poet, capable of employing numerous 
traditions and multiple attitudes as occasions or moments 
demanded. Among the few attitudes which I have been unable 
to discover in Marvell’s poetry, however, are those expressed 
in two of the modern poems which owe most to Marvell. 
Archibald MacLeish’s “ You, Andrew Marvell’ concludes with 
the lines, 

And here face downward in the sun 

To feel how swift how secretly 

The shadow of the night comes on... 


Robert Penn Warren’s “ Bearded Oaks ” includes the following 
stanza: 


Upon the floor of light, and time, 
Unmurmuring, of polyp made, 

We rest; we are, as light withdraws, 
Twin atolls on a shelf of shade. 


In Marvell’s verse man is neither an atoll nor an island, and if 
night is anticipated, so is light. 

An examination of Marvell’s uses of “ Nature,” the world of 
the flowers and fruits and the green grass, provides a sketch 
not only of the virtuosity and multiple intellectual and moral 
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stances within the poems, but also of the central vision which 
occurs most frequently in the most successful poems. Occasion- 
ally Marvell used nature as an image of classical order, an art- 
fully contrived realization of the mean which man is to imitate 
—or, more properly, which a specific man has imitated. Jonson 
had shown in his ode “To the Memory of Sir Lucius Cary 
and Sir Henry Morison ” that nature conceived as an ordered 
mean was a most effective source of hyperbolical compliment. 
In “ Upon the Hill and Grove at Bill-borow,” Fairfax too is 
at one with nature. After his active life (in which he had 
“thunder’d” “Through Groves of Pikes,” “ And Mountains 
rais’d of dying Men ”’) , Fairfax has returned to the retirement 
of the hill and grove; the humanized landscape is both his 
ward and his image: 


See how the arched Earth does here 
Rise in a perfect Hemisphere! 
The stiffest Compass could not strike 
A Line more circular and like; 
Nor softest Pensel draw a Brow 
So equal as this Hill does bow. 
It seems as for a Model laid, 
And that the World by it was made. 
* * * 
See what a soft access and wide 
Lyes open to its grassy side; 
Nor with the rugged path deterrs 
The feet of breathless Travellers. 
See then how courteous it ascends, 
And all the way it rises bends; 
Nor for it self the height does gain, 
But only strives to raise the Plain. (st. ii) 


After this delightfully artificial description of landscape as 
Republican gentleman, we are not surprised that these Roman 
oaks should speak oracles of praise for Fairfax. In the opening 
lines of “Upon Appelton House,” an ordered and _ properly 
proportioned nature is again the symbol for Fairfax and his 
dwelling, particularly in contrast to the “ unproportion’d dwell- 
ings’ which the ambitious have constructed with the aid of 
“Forrain ” architects: “ But all things are composed here, / 
Like Nature, orderly and near.” Nature is also near and extra- 
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ordinarily “ orderly ” when a natural object, “ A Drop of Dew ” 
for example, is examined as an emblem, Here we are close to 
Herbert, but in Marvell we are chiefly compelled by the 
ingenuity with which the natural is made to reflect the 
conceptual. 

More often nature is nearer if not so orderly when it is 
conceived as the lost garden, whether Eden or the Hesperides 
or England: 


O Thou, that dear and happy Isle 
The Garden of the World ere while, 
Thou Paradise of four Seas, 
Which Heaven planted us to please, 
But, to exclude the World, did guard 
With watry if not flaming Sword; 
What luckless Apple did we tast, 
To make us Mortal, and The Wast? 
(“ Upon Appelton House,” st. xli) 


The lost garden represents not measure but perfect fulfillment; 
its memory is an occasion for ecstasy: 


And Ivy, with familiar trails, 
Me licks, and clasps, and curles, and hales. 
Under this antick Cope I move 
Like some great Prelate of the Grove, 
Then, Languishing with ease, I toss 
On Pallets swoln of Velvet Moss. 
(“ Upon Appelton House,” st. Ixxiv-lxxv) 


What wond’rous Life in this I lead! 
Ripe Apples drop about my head; 
The Luscious Clusters of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine; 
The Nectaren, and curious Peach, 
Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on Melons, as I pass, 
Insnar’d with Flow’rs, I fall on Grass. 
(“ The Garden,” st. v) 


It is in this vein that Marvell occasionally gives a sensuous 
particularity to his descriptions of natural objects which may 
remind us of Vaughan’s “ those faint beams in which this hill 
is drest, /After the Sun’s remove ” (“ They are all gone into the 
world of light!) , and which has led some readers to consider 
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him a romantic born too early. And yet the “ gelid Straw- 
berryes”’ and “ The hatching Thrastles shining Eye ” of “ Upon 
Appelton House ” contribute to a complicated vision of nature 
which is finally unlike the nineteenth-century’s; the “ Hewel’s 
wonders” (the activities of the woodpecker) teach the “ easie 
Philosopher” who “ Hath read in Natures mystick Book” the 
just relationships between sin and death: 


Who could have thought the tallest Oak 
Should fall by such a feeble Strok’! 


Nor would it, had the Tree not fed 
A Traitor-worm, within it bred. 
(As first our Flesh corrupt within 
Tempts impotent and bashful Sz.) 
And yet that Worm triumphs not long, 
But serves to feed the Hewels young. 
While the Oake seems to fall content, 
Viewing the Treason’s Punishment. 
(“ Upon Appelton House,” st. lxix-lxx) 


In “ The Garden,” too, identification with nature is neither 
complete nor simple. The famous fifth stanza which I have 
quoted above, expertly “ imitates ” the bodily ecstasy, and the 
following stanzas systematically portray the higher ecstasies 
of the mind and the soul; all, moreover, are framed with witty 
and civilized reversals of the ordinary civilized values, of classic 
myth, of the biblical account of the creation of woman, and of 
the idea that sexual relations are “ natural.” To read “ The 
Garden” and “'The Mower Against Gardens” in succession 
is to realize that in Marvell’s poetry the man-made garden 
and the “natural” meadows are significant not intrinsically 
but instrumentally. Both poems are ultimately concerned with 
lost perfection. “ The Garden ” presents a fictional and momen- 
tary attempt to recapture what has been lost. In “ The Mower 
against Gardens,” the garden itself is an image of the sophis- 
ticated corruption responsible for the loss of “A wild and 
fragrant Innocence.” Marvell’s image of the lost garden is as 
much an occasion for the recognition of man’s alienation from 
nature as it is for remembered ecstasy. 

The degree to which Marvell both followed and modified 
conventional practice can be seen most clearly in the “ pastoral ” 
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poems in which he substituted the mower for the traditional 
shepherd. The life of the shepherds had imaged the pre-agri- 
cultural golden age, the paradisiacal simplicity ideally if not 
actually associated with the simple country life, away from 
cities and civilizations, wars and corruptions. When love was 
concerned, the passion was usually direct, uncontaminated by 
worldly considerations, and not much affected by age, even if 
the lover was unhappy or the mistress proved untrue. The 
good shepherd and his sheep could imply the ideal political 
relation between the ruler and the ruled, and the Christian 
poets explored the rich possibilities of the Good Shepherd and 
his flock and the large pastoral inheritance of the Psalms. 
Milton, who retained the shepherd image in “ Lycidas,” kept 
the humanist emphasis on higher man (the poet, the pastor) 
as the guide of less perceptive humanity through the labyrinth 
of nature to an ultimate goal. The shepherd followed Christ, 
and he also led his own sheep into the true fold. Marvell used 
some of this material in a direct if not very distinguished 
fashion in “ Clorinda and Damon,” and although the parti- 
cipents are oarsmen rather than shepherds, the spirit of the 


tradition is present in “ Bermudas.” He gave up most of these 
associations, however, when he chose the figure of the mower 
as his central image. That figure, of course, had its own 


” 


traditions. As “ Damon the Mower” mentions, the mower’s 
craft had long served to picture man’s greatest mystery and 
fear: 

Only for him no Cure is found, 

Whom Julianas Eyes do wound. 

Tis death alone that this must do: 

For Death thou art a Mower too. 


The mower who cut down the living grass was a natural symbol 
for death. Because of the seasonal nature of his activities, he 
was also a symbol for time. Marvell’s mower does not lead; 
he destroys. However simple his character or sincere his love, 
he cuts down for human ends what nature has produced. He 
symbolizes man’s alienation from nature: 


With whistling Sithe, and Elbow strong, 
These Massacre the Grass along: 
While one, unknowing, carves the Rail, 
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Whose yet unfeather’d Quils her fail. 
The Edge all bloody from its Breast 
He draws, and does his stroke detest; 
Fearing the Flesh untimely mow’d 
To him a Fate as black forebode. 
(“ Upon Appelton House,” st. 1) 


“The Mower’s Song” is a playful and elaborately artificial 
lament of a lover, but it is more than that. The refrain insists 
that the mower-lover’s relation to nature exactly parallels his 
cruel mistress’s relation to him: 


For Juliana comes, and She 
What I do to the Grass, does to my Thoughts and Me. 


Greenness in this poem, as so often in Marvell’s verse, repre- 
sents hope and vitality and virility, the fertile promise of life 
which man desires and destroys. The mower, angry that there 
is no true sympathy between man and nature, “ fictionally ” 
determines to destroy nature to make the symbolism more 
complete: 
Unthankful Medows, could you so 
A fellowship so true forego, 
And in your gawdy May-games meet, 
While I lay trodden under feet? 
When Juliana came, and She 
What I do to the Grass, does to my Thoughts and Me. 
But what you in Compassion ought, 
Shall now by my Revenge be wrought: 
And Flow’rs, and Grass, and J and all, 
Will in one common Ruine fall. 
For Juliana comes, and She 
What I do to the Grass, does to my Thoughts and Me. 


The Mower poems conveniently define the crucial terms of 
Marvell’s most frequent poetic use of nature. Marvell did not 
discover an impulse from the vernal wood which spoke unam- 
biguously to the human heart and which offered a possibility 
for man’s at-oneness with all. Nor did he, like George Herbert, 
usually see in nature patterns of a distinguishable and logical 
divine will, the paysage moralisé which offered a way to the 
understanding and imitation of God. Human moral criteria do 
not apply to most of Marvell’s landscapes. In his poems nature 
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apart from man is usually “ green,” vital, fecund, and trium- 
phant. Since it affirms life it is, as part of the divine plan, 
“ good,” but its goodness is neither available nor quite compre- 
hensible to man. Man is barred from long or continuous 
spiritual communion, and his intellect cannot comprehend the 
natural language. Since his alienation with the departure from 
“den, man can only live in nature either as its observer or its 
destroyer; since he partially partakes of nature, he is, if he acts 
at all, also his own destroyer. His capacity for self-destruction 
is clearly implied by the contrast between nature’s fecundity 
and man’s harassed and frustrated attempts at love. Faced 
with unrequited love, man the mower only sharpens his scythe 
for the destruction of the grass and sharpens the “ Woes” 
which destroy himself: 


How happy might I still have mow’d, 
Had not Love here his Thistles sow’d! 
But now I all the day complain, 
Joyning my Labour to my Pain; 
And with my Sythe cut down the Grass, 
Yet still my Grief is where it was: 
But, when the Iron blunter grows, 
Sighing I whet my Sythe and Woes. 
(“ Damon the Mower ’”’) 


But man destroys the natural and dies not only because he is 
inferior but also because, suspended between the natural and 
divine, he is superior to the green world. In “A Dialogue 
between the Soul and the Body” each of the protagonists 
charges wittily and convincingly that the other is the source 
of human misery; of the first 40 lines, each speaks 20, and 
points are made and capped so expertly as to produce a forensic 
stalemate. But the Body wins and ironically resolves the 
argument with its final additional four lines: 


What but a Soul could have the wit 
To build me up for Sin so fit? 

So Architects do square and hew 
Green Trees that in the Forest grew. 


Without the soul the body would be truly a part of nature and 
could not sin. Yet architecture, whether external or internal, 
is the product and desire of a higher part of man, even though 
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many “Green trees” may be destroyed for it. Whether the 
building is used for good or ill, man’s capacities for reason, 
for structure, for creation outside the carnal, are not natural 
but Godlike. Man’s distinctive gifts are as destructive within 
the post-Eden garden as are his weaknesses and his corruption. 

It is, moreover, exactly man’s superiority to the vegetative 
world which allows him to recognize his alienation, Nature does 
not possess the capacity for man’s choices between the active 
and contemplative lives; it can only act. The rival claims of 
those two chief modes of man’s life are ever present in Marvell’s 
poetry, and they are closely related to his themes of nature 
and time. Man must act and he must contemplate, and he 
must do each in accordance with the demands of time. Yet 
the contemplative life is usually the more desirable way—at 
least for the poet. The poet surpasses most men in the degree 
and consistency of his recognition of man’s alienation, for he 
is chiefly concerned with the contemplation of the condition of 
man. In Marvell’s poetry, significantly, natural beauty is 
usually described and appreciated as if it were an imitation 
of the works of man. The fort and artillery of the garden in 
“Upon Appelton House ” are not simply factual or fanciful. 
In “The Mower to the Glo-Worms” nature is the gracious 
and kindly courtier to man, so lost in love “ That I shall never 
find my home.” In one of the most memorable descriptions in 
“ Bermudas ” God Himself is the manlike decorator: 


He hangs in shades the Orange bright, 
Like golden Lamps in a green Night. 
And does in the Pomgranates close, 
Jewels more rich than Ormus show’s. 


It is the artifacts, the “ golden Lamps ” and the “ Jewels more 
rich than Ormus show’s,” which contribute most of the sensuous 
richness to the passage. In relation to the garden man is the 
judge and the measure as well as the accused. 

Whatever the immediate resolutions, man is usually sus- 
pended between the greenness and God at the conclusions as well 
as at the beginnings of Marvell’s poems. Within “ A Dialogue 
between The Resolved Soul, and Created Pleasure,” the Soul 
deftly propounds the orthodox thesis that the sensuous and 
worldly pleasures are only appearances, that the soul possesses 
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the quintessence of all pleasures in his resolution. Yet the 
tensions are still felt, and the soul’s conclusions, while “ true,” 
are also partial. At the moment of death “ The rest ” (both the 
ease and the remainder of all the pleasures) does “ lie beyond 
the Pole, / And is thine everlasting Store.” But before that 
moment, Marvell and most of his contemporaries believed that 
no man enjoyed fully and continuously either the flesh or the 
spirit, that the battle was constantly renewed so long as a 
living spirit inhabited a living body. This did not imply that 
the battle lacked interest nor that decisions and momentary 
achievements were impossible. Such decisions and such achieve- 
ments were, in fact, the poet’s subjects, not only in “A 
Dialogue” but also “ To his Coy Mistress.” The speaker of 
the latter poem seems to resolve clearly for sensuality: Carpe 
diem appears to be all. The image of the “birds of prey,” 
however, makes us realize the costs of a resolution to “ devour ” 
time, to choose destructive brevity of life since eternity cannot 
be sensually chosen. 

The reader’s awareness of Marvell’s complex use of nature 
should cast light on almost any one of the poems, Within such 
light, the presentation of Cromwell in “ An Horatian Ode ” as a 
force of nature seems not perplexing but inevitable. “ Upon 
Appleton House” is Marvell’s most ambitious and in many 
respects his most interesting poem. A full consideration of it 
would require another essay, and I only wish to suggest here 
that it is a mistake to read it as an artificial “ public” poem 
interesting chiefly for a few “ personal” passages. Similarly, 
“ The Picture of little T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers” is not a 
graceful trifle which somehow goes wrong. It is a fine poem, 
and it elucidates Marvell’s central vision of man and nature: 

i 
See with what simplicity 
This Nimph begins her golden daies! 
In the green Grass she loves to lie, 
And there with her fair Aspect tames 
The Wilder flow’rs, and gives them names: 
But only with the Roses playes; 


And them does tell 
What Colour best becomes them, and what Smell. 
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Mean time, whilst every verdant thing 
iture It self does at thy Beauty charm, 
suai Reform the errours of the Spring; 
: Make that the Tulips may have share 
as a Of sweetness, seeing they are fair; 
Jpon And Roses of their thorns disarm: 
nany | But most procure 
of it That Violets may a longer Age endure. 
here Vv 
soem But O young beauty of the Woods, 
Whom Nature courts with fruits and flow’rs, 

arly, Gather the Flow’rs, but spare the Buds; 
not a Lest Flora angry at thy crime, 
oem, To kill her Infants in their prime, 
” Do quickly make th’ Example Yours; 


And, ere we see, 
Nip in the blossome all our hopes and Thee. 


The opening stanza of the poem tells us of the child’s aliena- 
tion from and superiority to nature, as well as of her delight 
in it. Her apparently successful imposition of her own order 
and value on nature raises inevitably the question of the 
: prospect of time, and we see prophetically in the second stanza 
her future triumph over “ wanton Love ’—and over man. Not 
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a combatant, the speaker of the poem resolves to observe the 
dazzling scene from the shade which allows vision, for the 
god-like glories cannot be viewed immediately by profane man. 
If he is to admire her triumph, it must be from a distance where 
there is no fear of its destructiveness. With the “ Mean time ” 
of the fourth stanza we are back at the present prospect, and 
the observer from his advantageous point of view advises the 
present T. C. At the golden moment when “every verdant 
thing ” charms itself at her beauty, she is instructed to prepare 
for her future career by reforming the “ errours of the Spring.” 
At first it seems, or perhaps would seem to a child, an almost 
possible command. With the talismanic power of her “ fair 
Aspect” she already “tames / The Wilder flow’rs, and gives 
them names,” and she tells the roses “What Colour best 
becomes them, and what Smell.” At least within the circle 
of her immediate view she may, perhaps, by a judicious bouquet 
arrangement cause the tulips to share in sweetness, and it is 
possible to disarm roses of their thorns with assiduous labor. 
But the thing which should be “ most ” procured is impossible 
for the human orderer even within his small area. And all of 
it is, of course, impossible if all the “errours of the Spring ” 
are in question. For, in comparison either with the triumph of 
T. C. or the vision of Eden, Spring is full of errors; the decora- 
tive details suggest exactly how far nature fails to sustain 
human visions of propriety, delight, and immortality. T. C. and 
the idealizing aspect of man wish delight and beauty and good- 
ness to be single, but they cannot find such singleness within 
the promising verdancy of nature; if they desire it they must 
impose it on nature or must seek it in an “unnatural” or 
supernatural world. The tulips show how improperly the de- 
lights of the senses are separated in this world; the roses with 
their thorns traditionally indicate the conjunction of pain and 
pleasure, the hidden hurts lying under the delights of the 
senses; and the transience of the violets is a perpetual reminder 
of the mortality of life and innocence and beauty. The descrip- 
tion of the preceding triumph is placed in a doubtful light. 
If T. C.’s reformation of floral errors is so doomed, how much 
real hope or fear can there be of her reformation of the errors 
of that higher order, man? Is the former description a fantasy, 
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ideal yet frightening, of what might happen if the superhuman 
power as well as the superhuman virtue were granted, a fantasy 
proceeding from the observer’s sharing for one moment the 
simplicity of the nymph? 

In the exclamatory warning of the final stanza the observer 
and the reader see the picture of little T. C. in the full prospect 
of time which the flowers have furnished. At the present 
moment “ Nature courts” her “ with fruits and flow’rs” as a 
superior being; she represents the promise of an order higher 
than we have known. But she is also the “ young beauty of 
the Woods,” and she is a “ Bud.” The child of nature as well 
as its potential orderer, she shares the mortality as well as the 
beauty of the flowers; her own being, in the light of the absolute, 
is as “improper” as are the tulips or the roses. The former 
vision of her triumph implied full recognition of only one half 
of her relationship to the fruits and flowers. The introduction 
of Flora reminds us more sharply than anything else in the 
poem of the entire relationship. However lacking in the ideal, 
Flora has her own laws which man violates at the peril of self- 
destruction. Flora decrees that life shall continue: the infants 
shall not be killed “ in their prime ”—either in their moment of 
ideal promise or in their first moment of conception. The 
sexual concerns which have been suggested throughout the 
poem are made explicit in the final stanza. The picture in the 
central stanzas of the complete triumph of T. C., the absolute 
rule of human notions of propriety, has inevitably meant that 
“wanton Love’s”’ bow will be broken, his ensigns torn: there 
will be no more marriages. With a recognition of mortality 
and of the power of Flora, we recognize also the doom of such 
a triumph, for both the ideal and the reality will soon die, and 
there is no prospect of renewal in future “ T. C.’s.” The con- 
clusion, however, is neither a Renaissance nor a modern 
“naturalism.” Because perfect fulfillment is impossible, man is 
not therefore to abandon his attempts at perfection. T. C. is 
allowed and even commanded to “ Gather the Flow’rs,” to 
expend her present and her future energies in ordering the 
natural nearer to the ideal pattern—so long as she spares the 
buds. The qualification is all important. Man must beware of 
attempting to anticipate heaven by imposing the ideal abso- 
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lutely on earth. The killing of the infants in their prime is not 
only a crime against Flora but against all the gods, for man 
is never free to commit either murder or suicide in the pursuit 
of the abstract ideal. The human triumph must function within 
and wait upon the fulness of time. It must recognize the real 
and individual as well as the ideal and the general or it becomes 
a horror. The ending of the poem revalues everything which 
has gone before. “ Ere we see ” may mean something equivalent 
to “in the twinkling of an eye”; it certainly means, “ Before 
we see what will become of you and the vision of a new and 
higher order.” What will be nipped “in the blossom,” in the 
first full flowering, unless the warning is heeded will be not only 
“all our hopes” (our hopes of the idealized child and of a 
possible new order, our hopes of love and of a new generation) , 
but also “ Thee,” the living child. 

“The Picture of little T. C. in a Prospect of Flowers ” is 
characteristic of Marvell’s poetry both in its complexity and in 
its subtle use of superficially “ romantic ” or decorative detail. 
It may remind us of modern poetry, but ultimately Marvell is 
both more complex and more assured of his meanings than 
are most of the moderns. Marvell does not present a persona 
simply and finally torn between this world and the next, dis- 
tracted by the sensuous while attempting to achieve a spiritual 
vision. For Marvell, as for most Renaissance poets, the percep- 
tion of a dilemma was not considered a sufficient occasion for 
a poem. Marvell made precise the differences between the 
values of time and of eternity. He recognized that man exists 
and discovers his values largely within time; he also believed 
that those values could be ultimately fulfilled only outside 
time. The recognition and the belief did not constitute a 
paralyzing dilemma. Each of his early poems implies the 
realization that any action or decision costs something; yet 
each presents a precise stance, an unique position and a decision 
taken at one moment with a full consciousness of all the costs. 
The costs are counted, but not mourned; the position is taken, 
the poem is written, with gaiety. 

When we have understood what the “ prospect of flowers ” 
implies, “The Coronet ” does not seem a churchly recantation 
of all that Marvell valued, but an artful recognition of the 
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ultimate issues. Here the decision is taken in the full light of 
eternity, and, as in George Herbert’s “A Wreath” (which 
Marvell probably remembered) , the intricate and lovely form 
of the poem provides an index to the joy. The speaker of the 
poem describes his attempt to create a coronet for Christ. He 
dismantles “all the fragrant Towers / That once adorn’d my 
Shepherdesses head” to gather the necessary flowers, but he 
discovers that the Serpent has entwined himself into the 
proposed offering, “ With wreaths of Fame and Interest.” The 
poet prays that Christ would untie the Serpent’s “ slipp’ry 
knots,” 

Or shatter too with him my curious frame 

And let these wither, so that he may die, 

Though set with Skill and chosen out with Care. 

That they, while Thou on both their Spoils dost tread, 

May crown thy Feet, that could not crown thy Head. 


The poem is moving as well as orthodox in its expression of 
willingness to sacrifice man’s sensuous and aesthetic structures 
to a divine necessity. But Marvell’s most Miltonic line, 
“Though set with Skill and chosen out with Care,” ruefully 


insists that, whatever his vision of ultimate value, the living 
poet also values the structures of time. 


University of Connecticut 





WORD AND SOUND IN YEATS’ “ BYZANTIUM” 
By Davin I. Masson 


I 


The meaning of this remarkable poem has been elucidated 
by A. N. Jeffares in Review of English Studies, 1946.’ Using 
his admirable exposition, I wish here to consider the part played 
ly word-repetition and by alliterative and assonant patterns 
and the whole musically phonetic structure of the poem. The 
use of words as neo-mythological symbols carries us back to 
Rilke and to Mallarmé, and their incantatory repetition takes 
us to the later Eliot. The use of the sound of words as pro- 
gramme-music is almost universal in European poetry where- 
ever lyrical feeling exists, except in the more rigid or complex 
verse-forms; but its use in “pure” music of such extreme 
richness as here, for hypnotic or incantatory effect, though 
found in writers such as Keats and Tennyson, and in such 
modern writers as Eliot and Eluard, is above all a Symbolist 
device. Yeats’ “ Byzantium ” affords one of the best examples 
in English of a poem which attains a high degree of expressively 
musical perfection as well as a high level of emotional and 
symbolic organisation. 

The unpurged images of day recede; 

The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are abed; 
Night resonance recedes, night-walkers’ song 
After great cathedral gong; 

A starlit or a moonlit dome disdains 

All that man is, 

All mere complexities, 

The fury and the mire of human veins. 
Before me floats an image, man or shade, 
Shade more than man, more image than a shade; 
For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 
May unwind the winding path; 

A mouth that has no moisture and no breath 


*“ The Byzantine poems of W. B. Yeats,” RES, 22 (1946), p. 49-52. 
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Breathless mouths may summon; 
I hail the superhuman; 
I call it death-in-life and life-in-death. 


Miracle, bird or golden handiwork, 

More miracle than bird or handiwork, 
Planted on the star-lit golden bough, 
Can like the cocks of Hades crow, 

Or, by the moon embittered, scorn aloud 
In glory of changeless metal 

Common bird or petal 

And all complexities of mire or blood. 


At midnight on the Emperor’s pavement flit 
Flames that no faggot feeds, nor steel has lit, 
Nor storm disturbs, flames begotten of flame, 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities of fury leave, 

Dying into a dance, 

An agony of trance, 

An agony of flame that cannot singe a sleeve. 


Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood, 
Spirit after spirit! The smithies break the flood, 
The golden smithies of the Emperor! 

Marbles of the dancing floor 

Break bitter furies of complexity, 

Those images that yet 

Fresh images beget, 

That dolphin-torn, that gong-tormented sea.? 


II 
Mytu-Worps AND THE ROLE or REPETITION 


Whole words are repeated in this poem, two, three, four or 
even five times (sometimes with grammatical modifications) . 
This word-repetition has its part in the general play of allitera- 
tion, assonance, and internal rhymes and other phonemic 
patterns; but it is also of obvious importance as a device for 
the direct intensification of the emotional and _ intellectual 
atmosphere through the affective and symbolic associations of 
the words themselves: it forms an intellectual and emotional 


* Reprinted from the Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (New York, 1951) with the 
kind permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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of its own, with its own supra-logical organisation. 


Before the sounds can be considered qua sounds, it is essential 
to analyse this aspect of the poem. During the analysis we 
should bear in mind that Yeats is contrasting the distasteful 
pullulation of life with the serene perfection of the ultra-living. 


Apart from “ little’ 


> 


words whose recurrence in any poem 


is almost inevitable, we have, here classified by subject, the 
following words which are repeated at least once again either 


identically or in modified forms: 


SUBJECT 


The basic antithesis: 


Light and darkness: 


Substances: 


Passions: 


The Underworld: 


Humanity: 
Other animals: 


Verbs chiefly suggesting 
Change and Becoming: 


Totality and comparison: 
Pattern: 


General nouns for things 
made: 


Unclassified: 





WORDS 

Life 

Death, dying 
Lit 

Night 

Star 

Moon 


Flame 
Gold[en] 
Blood 

Mire 
Breath 
Agony 
Fury 
Bitter 
Hades 
Shade 
Spirit 

Man 
Human 
Bird 
Dolphin 
Recede 
[Un]wind[ing] 
Beget 
Break 

All 

More than 
Complexity 
Dance 
Image 
Miracle 
Handiwork 
Emperor 
Gong 
Mouth 
Smithy 


STANZA AND LINE 


II8. 

II 8, IV6. 

15, III 3, IV 2. 
rs, EV i. 

15, IIIs. 

15, III 5. 

IV 2, 3, 8. 

III 1,38, V8. 
III 8, IV 4, V1. 
ES, Ts, Vi. 
II 5, 6. 

IV 7,8. 

18, IV5, V5. 
III 5, V5. 

II 3, III 4. 

IT 1, 2. 

IV 4, V 2. 

16; 01,2. 

is, If7. 

pre 1,2, 7. 
V1,8. 

11,8. 

II 4. 

TVS, 4, V7; 
V2, 5. 

16,7, TES, IV 65. 
II 2, IIT 2. 


17, His, 1V6, Vs. 


IV 6, V4. 

Ea. Tite; (V6; 7. 
Iii 1, 2. 

IIT 1, 2. 

re IV 1, V8. 
14, V8. 

IL 5, 6. 

V 2,3. 
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The repetition of these words unifies the whole poem as the 
formulas of a religion unify a liturgy. But it also serves to 
indicate separate recurrent themes within the poem, some of 
which contrast with one another; and the words are used as 
leit-motifs. To illustrate this use, some of them may be grouped 
as follows (words in round brackets are those which are not 
repeated but which are important in this grouping; words in 
square brackets are paraphrases and other interpolations) : 


1. Aspects of life. 


oem gaamaea ( Human 

Mire ; = 

sai of Life [in] 4 — [normal] 
| Bir 

Breath i 

(Moisture) J ao 











2. Aspects of the better-than-life. { — 
ar 
it flight 
Golden [gold] (Life-in-death) hn 
Miracle f (Death-in-life) , 
oO : [in]< Shade 
Agony (Dying) ; . Hades 
Dance [Other contrasts made with Life] Handiwork 
Flame 
_ Spirit 
3. Apotheoses of 
the living: 


Man [to] Shade [to] Image [stanza IT lines 1-2] 
Bird [to] Handiwork [to] Miracle [stanza III lines 1-2] 
the unliving: 


Flames [to] [negative phrases] [to] Flames begotten of flame 
[stanza IV lines 2-3] 


4. Types of the living analysed in terms of the words con- 
nected to them in the poem. 


Man, human: Complexity, Fury, Mire, Blood [in IV]. 


Bird: Complexity, Mire, Blood. 
Petal: Complexity?, Mire? 
Dolphin: Mire, Blood. 
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5. Types of the better-than-living similarly analysed. 
Gong: 


|No associations, except perhaps] (Cathedral), (Tormented). 


(Dome) : 
Star, Moon, Lit. 


[Artificial] bird: 


Star, Moon, Lit, Golden, Handiwork, Hades, Miracle. 


[Artificial] (bough) : 
Star, Lit, Golden. 
[Ghostly] man: 
Shade, Death, (Mummy), Image, (Bobbin), Hades. 


(Floor, pavement, marbles): Dance, Emperor. 


Flames: 
Agony, (Dying), Lit, Dance, [negative phrases]. 
Smithies: Golden, Emperor. 


6. Words used in both contezts. 


Of ambiguous allegiance or independent of the main polarity: 


Image, 
Beget /begotten, 
Spirit, 
Night, 
Bitter/embittered, 
Dolphin. 

Words whose allegiance is clear in their context: 
Lit, 
Man, human/superhuman, 
Mouth, 
Breath/breathless, 


Bird. 


> 


The “ apotheoses ” analysed in 3. above are of course meta- 


phorical: they are apotheoses of the words heard in II 1-2, 
IIT 1-2, and IV 2-3, not of the things described. We must note 
in 2. and 5. above, that though the poet detested at this period 
the pullulation of life and wished to set up against it something 
perfect, glorious, and simple, his images expressing this other 
entity are far less unified in this poem than those which describe 
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the living. The great use of negatives and of words such as 
“ Death,” must also be noted. 

Having thus cleared the ground by some consideration of 
these words primarily as words, with their atmospheres and 
associations, I shall as far as possible ignore these aspects in 
the ensuing analyses, and focus primarily on the sound of the 
poem, and its use as pure and as programme “ music.” 


Ill 


STRUCTURE AND RHYTHM 


The poem consists of five stanzas, with true or half-rhymes, 
of which each stanza is constructed of eight lines having succes- 
sively 5, 5, 5, 4, 5, 3, 3, 5 beats, accents, or feet, and rhymes 
in the order a, a, b, b, c, d, d, ¢ (of which d is feminine in 
stanzas II and III). (Stanza [ line 6 is best scanned 

All that man is 
with three beats.) 


The effect of this general structure is that the long lines 
of description early in each stanza are followed by two short 
lines which focus the attention and slow down the psychological 
tempo, giving the final long line of the stanza the impressive 
effect of a verdict or an epitome. The shortish fourth line with 
its rocking sound, often trochaic in contrast to the generally 
iambic rhythm of the rest of the stanza, has a curiously stirring 
effect, and prevents the verse becoming bogged down among 
the long lines, but in all except the last two stanzas corresponds 
to a pause in the syntactical flow. In stanza II rhymes b and 
c have the same end-consonant but are distinguished by a 
dissonance of their vowels (dark in b). 


IV 


MusicaL SOUND AND THE PROBLEM OF EXPRESSIVE SOUND 


Before the sound of this poem in considered, some examina- 
tion should be made of the general and rather controversial 
question of the effects of sound in poetry. As I hope to show 
later, an important part is often played in a poem by musical 


+5 
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patterns, over and above those, such as the rhymes, which 
form an integral part of the structure of the verse. Poet and 
reader or listener may be more, or less, conscious of this music, 
without troubling to analyse its mechanics; but the impulse 
creating and accepting it is below consciousness. 

What I wish to consider here, however, is how these patterns 
may be used, in part, to underline the meaning, to colour the 
atmosphere, or even to suggest associations which are not 
openly referred to by the words as words. It seems clear that 
certain sounds tend to be appropriate to certain ideas, while 
others are inappropriate. Thus under the right circumstances 
sound and sense reinforce or activate each other, and each seems 
to receive new life, a higher level of intensity in the reader’s 
or listener’s consciousness. 

But the relation of kinds of sound to kinds of sense is ex- 
tremely complex, and all formulations of this relation will 
appear too naive and too rigid. Nevertheless, formulations 
have been attempted from time to time, and from the days 
of Plato it has been sporadically claimed that the sounds of 
speech, besides its pitch and stress, have particular expressive 
functions. The poets themselves have not usually had the time 
or inclination to discuss the question in detail, and Yeats him- 
self is illuminating but vague: * 

All sounds . . . either because of their pre-ordained energies or 


because of long association, evoke indefinable and yet precise 
emotions .. . 


However, we possess a few systematic modern attempts at 
solving the question, in the theories of Sir Richard Paget,‘ 
M. M. Macdermott,’ and Maurice Grammont.® While these 
systems cannot be followed uncritically, and their theoretical 
foundations appear in some respects shaky, the observations 


®TIn an early essay “The Symbolism of Poetry,” in his Essays (Macmillan, 
London, 1924), p. 192-3. 

*Sir R. A. S. Paget, Human speech (Kegan Paul, London, 1930), p. 135, 137, 
154-5, and particularly p. 172-4. 

5M. M. Macdermott, Vowel sounds in poetry (Kegan Paul, London, 1940), 
especially p. 46-75, 89-90. 

° Maurice Grammont, Traité de phonétique, 3rd edition (Paris, 1946), p. 384- 
414; and his Petit traité de versification frangaise, 3rd edition (Paris, 1947), 
p. 190-141. 
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embodied in them nearly all find parallels in the experience of 

any sensitive listener or reader of verse, and the two last are 

very useful as guides. But to understand their theories, and 

to be in a position to examine their claims, we require a brief 

consideration of the physical nature of vowels and consonants. 
It is understood nowadays‘ that each vowel, and each of 

the more vowel-like of the consonants, is characterised by the 

comparatively loud sounding of those of its overtones which 

lie in certain regions of frequency or pitch. When these regions 

form narrow and well-defined zones, they are known as “ for- 

mants ”; and a normal vowel is adequately distinguished from 

other normal vowels by the relative pitch of the two lowest 

formants, usually numbered 1 and 2. The “ front ” or“ palatal ” 

vowels (in English, and using for future succinctness of refer- 

ence a modified phonemic notation, the 

/iy/ of the capitalised vowel-symbol in recede, 

/i/ of that in Images, 

/ey/ of that in day, 

e/ of that in Em peror’s, 
we/ of that in man, 


in that order) form a series in which formants 1 and 2 are 
at first maximally apart, and together approach a medium 
| La a “ce %> ° . . 
pitch-level. The “back” vowels (in the following order in 
British and perhaps in Irish English, certainly in Yeats’ 
English: 


uw/ in moonlit, 
u/ in full (this sound is not in “ Byzantium,” except in the 
modified form of f ur y—/fyuari/) , 
ow/ indome, 
/o/in All, floor, 
a/ in gong, and (about the same level) /aa/ in starli t) 


form a series in which formant 1 rises, much as in the palatal 
vowels, but formant 2, instead of sinking to meet it, rises also, 
but keeping at no great interval above it. In /aa/, /4/, the 


two formants may almost fuse; they are said to be relatively 
saturated vowels, in that most of their energy is concentrated 


"See Sir R. A. S. Paget, op. cit., p. 42, 86-94, and the recent data in R. K. 
Potter, Kapp and Green, Visible speech (New York, 1947), passim. 
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in a very narrow band of frequencies. The middle vowels (in 
British and perhaps in Yeats’ English, the 


/a/ in af ter, 
/22/ nunpurged, 
/A/indrunken) 


tend to have formants 1 and 2 somewhat apart above and 
below the medium level of /aa/. Higher formants appear to 
be of more importance in these middle vowels, and similarly 
in the vowel-like consonants 1, m, n, ng, a number of formant 
bands take an important part. In fricatives such as s, z, sh, 
zh, f, v, th, and soft r, generalised noise tends to fill in and 
swamp the formant bands; while the stops p, b, t, d, k, g, are 
chiefly characterised by the explosion of noise after a very 
brief silence. 

Considering now the method of production, the palatal vowel 
series /iy, i, ey, e, @/ (and we might include the /a/ of the 
/ay/ of night here after /z/) corresponds to a retreat of the 
highest point of the tongue from the front of the roof of the 
mouth; while the back series /uw, u, ow, 0, 4/ and /aa/, corre- 
sponds to a somewhat similar descent further back, with mouth 
rounding throughout in British and Irish English, except for 
/aa/ usually. Method of production is perhaps more important 
than acoustic structure in the consonants, but it is also more 
generally understood than in the case of the vowels and needs 
no discussion here. 

We are now in a position to consider the classifications of 
Macdermott and Grammont. The “ kinesthetic ” classification 
of Paget, based on the spatial and kinetic images derived from 
the shape and movements of the mouth and tongue, provides 
groupings which are too broad and associations too purely 
spatial, to be of much use here; though it is not irrelevant to 
the sounds of I 5.° 

The classification of Macdermott ° is restricted to vowels in 
English poetry. It is based on observation of the vowels that 
predominate in particular passages of verse which are univer- 
sally acknowledged as expressive, and on consideration of the 


"See the analysis on p. 156. 
°See p. 142, note. 
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pitch of formants 1 and 2. According to Macdermott, the 
“ high-band ” vowels, i.e. those whose formant 2 is relatively 
high—/iy, i, ey, e/—though they are the most common in 
‘nglish, tend particularly to dominate (in successful poetry) 
passages expressing ideas of height, smallness, lightness, unim- 
portance, ethereality, brightness, intensity or sharpness, deli- 
“acy, peace, the idyllic; while “ low-band ” vowels, those whose 
formant 2 is relatively low—/uw, u, ow, 0, 4/—dominate 
passages expressive of the contrary notions of depth, largeness, 
weight, importance, corporeality, darkness, dullness, gross- 
ness, turmoil, corruption. The “ mixed” vowels, of medium 
pitch—/z, a, aa, a, 9a, A/—behave like high-band vowels in 
a“ high ” passage and low in a “ low ” passage. A fourth group, 
the “ deep-band ” group, includes all vowels whose formant 1 
is relatively low—/iy, i, uw, u/, and probably /ey, ow/ and 
/o/ as supporters, and emerges into reality in passages where 
these vowels together predominate, passages usually expressive 
of depth of feeling, tragic situations, brooding tenderness, awe. 

It at once strikes one that many of the associations of these 
categories of vowels must derive from an unconscious image 
of the shape of the mouth and position of the tongue, rather 
than from any intuition of their harmonic structure. Never- 
theless the general picture of the associations themselves is 
probably correct as far as it goes. Much depends on the 
environmental relation (actual or implied) of a passage to its 
surroundings (the rest of the poem), or of a vowel to the pho- 
nemic system of the language. And Macdermott has little to 
say about effects which are confined to single lines or parts of 
lines, or the possible effects of a particular sequence of vowels. 
We shall have occasion to notice such matters below. 

The classification adopted by Grammont (with examples 
chiefly from French but also, in his Traité de phonétique, from 
other languages) *° has a physical foundation apparently con- 
structed on the principle of echoic imitation, with some kines- 
thetic support, but is also well assisted by observation (of 
dictionary words as well as poetic usage), and has affinities 
with Macdermott’s. According to Grammont, the voyelles 


See p. 142, note. 
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aigiies (i and French wu; in English, where all the vowels are 
slacker than in French, /iy, i/ are included, and we may add 
the last element of /ey/) express shrillness, sharpness, intensity 
of feeling; the voyelles claires (the aigiies and é, é, tense eu, in; 
in English including /ey, e/, perhaps /z/) express smallness, 
lightness, delicacy, brightness, speed, gaiety, the idyllic; the 
voyelles éclatantes (e including broad eu, un, a including 4, 
oi, an, short 0) suggest tumultuous or resounding noises, great- 
ness, power, glory, anger, pride, etc.; the voyelles sombres or 
sourdes (ou, 6, on) suggest dull sounds, gloom, weight, brooding 
emotions. (The English equivalents for the sombres would be 
/uw, u/, possibly /ow/; for the éclatantes, most of the remainder, 
but there must be doubt about the status of /a/ and /39/, and 
/x/ could come in this category. Diphthongs and triphthongs 
are difficult, but perhaps might be placed with their principal 
element.) Of the consonants, the stops p, b, t, d, k, g, suggest 
sharp noises, jerky movements, vigorous emotions, agitation, 
hesitation; the nasals suggest bleating, flaccidity; the 1 suggests 
metallic sounds, liquidity, softness, and (after f) flow; 7 suggests 
grating, rasping, roughness, shuddering, bitterness, pain, terror; 
f, v suggest gentle blowing, and (with r) rubbing; s, z suggest 
whistling, the “ cold ” emotions, scorn, jealousy; ch, 7 (sh, zh) 
suggest whispering, friction, rushing, grief; h suggests breath 
or wind. P, b, m, and f, v, together suggest grief, and t, d can 
be added to diversify the effect. 

There is something forbiddingly precise and concrete about 
these associations. Nevertheless, provided Grammont’s corre- 
spondences are not too rigidly upheld to the exclusion of other 
possible associations, and provided we are allowed to find an 
idea expressed by words whose sound has no correspondence 
whatever with the sense, the justness of his observations must 
be admitted. 

Other physical factors have had little consideration yet: for 
instance, it can be argued that it is the saturated vowels, whose 
energy is least distributed—/aa, 4/—that are the most expres- 
sive of violence and vigour. There appears, indeed, to be no 
one unique clue to the expressive values of vowels and conso- 
nants; but their general effects are easily recognised. 

The poet with a good ear uses them much as the musical 
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composer uses musical notes, although usually in far greater 
dilution among the competing systems of emotional and sym- 
bolic meanings directly attached to the words as words. Without 
analysing his medium, he becomes intuitively aware of its 
potentialities. Since a poem always has a symbolic and emo- 
tional pattern, the sound always carries more or less of a 
‘“ programme.” But over and above this, a good poem of lyric 
quality also possesses “pure” musical values, though these 
too are diluted by its other aspects. 


7 


“se 


VowE ts or “ Byzantium”: GENERAL PIcTURE 

Although Yeats as an Irishman must have thought of his 
poem as pronounced somewhat differently from British English, 
and did read his works with some Irishness in his broadcasts, 
the difference in vowels is not very significant. I will not touch 
on these details, beyond noting that standard English /A, 2/, 
and unaccented /i/ (as in drunken, emperor, imagsEs) tend to 
become “darker” (further back in the mouth, with formant 
2 at a lower pitch) , and accented /aa/ and /i/ (except before 
r) brighter and more palatalised. 

It will probably be found that, if the poem is analysed on 
Macdermott’s lines in detail, the general tone-level of the 
vowels is “ high-band,” particularly those of V 6,7 and the 
end of V 8, while II 3,5, V 1, 4 and the rest of V 8— 


For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 
A movuth that has no moisture and no breath 
Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood 


(“ mixed ” vowels here italicised) 


Marbles of the dancing floor 
and 
That dolphin-torn, that gong-tor(mented sea) 


—are dominated by “ low-band ” vowels; and that I 5, II 7, and 
V 3 almost qualify as “ deep-band ” units: 


A starlit or a moonlit dome disdams 
I hail the superhuman 
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and 
The golden smithres of the emperor 


> 


(the less “ deep ” vowels being merely italicised) . 

Among the latter lines, I 5 transports us from the night noises 
to the remote and sublime stillness of the dome, a typically 
“deep ” subject; II 7 suggests the mystery of the revenant 
who has unwound “ the winding path ” from Hades—another 
“ deep ” subject; and V 3 provides a transition from the excited 
high level of V 2 to the wide splendour of the forum appropri- 
ately symbolised by the “low-band ” vowels of V4. Of the 
remaining “low-band” lines, I13,5 suggest the depths of 
Hades; *t V1 sounds a sonorous note to announce the last 
stanza and a totally new image, that of the dolphins. V 8 in its 
contrasting “ high-band ” surroundings is used with great incan- 
tatory effect comparable to the final passage of an orchestral 
work. 

In the light of the French classification, the same general 
conclusions are reached. The general tone of the poem is 
dominated by voyelles claires. Much of IV 2 and of V 2, 5-8 
is aigu: 

Flames '* that no faggot fends, nor steel has ltt 
Spirit after spirit! The smithtes break '* the flood 
Break !* bitter furres of complexity,'® 

Those mages that yet 

Fresh mages beget, 

(That dolphin-torn, that gong-tor) mented sEa. 


The following lines are predominantly éclatant: 


. night-walkers’ song 
After (great cathedral) gong; 
A starlit or (a moonlit dome disdains) (I 3-5) 
For Hades’ bobbin bound in mummy-cloth 
May unwind the winding path; 
A mouth that has no moisture... (II 3-6) 


Planted on the starlit golden bough, 


™ Cf. “auch unter Schatten,” line 2 of R. M. Rilke’s Sonette an Orpheus I, ix: 
the same kind of vowels is attached to the same kind of meaning. 
Only the second element of this diphthong. 
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Can like the cocks of Hades crow, 

or, (by the moon embittered), scorn aloud 

In glory... (III 3-6) 
Nor storm disturbs,'* flames begotten of flame, 
Where blood-begotten spirits come 

And all complexities .. . 

Dying into a dance, 

An Agony of trance, 

An Agony... (IV 3-8) 


Astraddle on the dolphin’s mire and blood (V 1) 
Marbles of the dancing floor (V 4) 


That dolphin-torn, that gong-tor(mented sea) (V8) 


Here the éclatantes appear to be used in I-III, together with 
the shorter length of the fourth lines whose effect has been 
noted in section 3, to weight and slow down the middle of each 
stanza, while its long-line opening lightly sketches in voyelles 
claires a new picture, and its long final line reflects in clair 
detachment on this picture. Something of the majesty of the 
dome, the supernatural visitant, and the golden bird (in 
contrast to the petty fury of life) is appropriately echoed by 
these resounding vowels in the middle of these stanzas. In IV 
the pattern changes. The flames, with their brilliance, pointed 
shapes, and suggestion of intense voltage within, are depicted 
with an increase in aigu vowels (IV 2), then the éclatantes 
return with the “ blood-begotten ” spirits seeking purification, 
the fever of life departs in IV 5 to the tune of clair vowels, 
éclatantes return with the short lines (here there is no obvi- 
ous Grammontian explanation; I con only suggest that the flat 
A-sounds expressed, for the poet, the release from that fever) . 
In stanza V the excitement is at once worked up by the 
trumpeting and drumming éclatantes unexpectedly filling line 
1, the dark dolphins, followed by the intense aigiies of V 2, like 
lightning-flashes revealing the riding spirits. After some varia- 
tion in V 9, the fierce alternation of éclatant and aigu continues. 
The rapid hurrying movement of V 6-7 is admirably aided by 
the shrill short vowels. The dark éclatantes of the last line 
clang on with magical effect in our ears long after the voice 
of the speaker is silent. But the sense of release in the last 
three shrill vowels may well be related to the pattern of 


18 Ttalicised only, as a doubtful instance even in Yeats’ speech. 
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formants 1 and 2.1 The vowel-formants execute a concertina- 
movement during That dolphin-torn, that gong, slip down 
together slightly into -tor-, and then open steadily away from 
each other in -mented sea. Very similar effects can be achieved 
in orchestral music by similar counter-movements in the melodic 
line of different instruments, and the formants in this line 
imitate the chords of a sublime musical close."° 


VI 


CoNSONANTS: GENERAL PICTURE 


Yeats’ pronounciation of 7, as I recall it from a B. B.C. 
recording of him reading his own poems, was a weak fricative, 
slightly retroflex, sounded in all positions, even after a vowel 
and before a consonant. [ believe that / after a vowel and 
syllabic” 1 (as in aLL, marbLEes) were pronounced with an 
intonation less velar, less “‘ dark ” than in British or American 
English. These are the only deviations from standard British 
English which are of importance in this poem as far as concerns 
its consonants. The lighter / only affects soldiery, cathedral, 
all, hail, call, miracle, golden, metal, petal, steel, astraddle, 
marbles, dolphin, and is chiefly important because it does not, 
as would a “ dark ” I, infect “ high-band ” vowels preceding it, 
with a “ low-band ” resonance, or clair vowels with a sombre 
one; and as a syllable it is “ high ” and clair rather than “ low ” 
and sombre. It is worth noting, too, that the British and Irish 
l is lighter than the American one in words such as planted, 
glory, complexities. The r affects all stanzas and is particularly 
important in that sound-patterns of I 1-4, which are discussed 
in the next section. 

Ignoring in this section these patterns, and considering only 
the general frequency of sounds, we may say that stanza [ is 
dominated successively by 7, d and (dj) (solptery, imaces) , 
(z) and s, r again, and m, while there are a few other allitera- 
tions, chiefly labial (b and p). Stanza IT is similarly dominated 


'* See p. 143, and note 7. 

‘© Yeats was tone-deaf to ordinary musical pitch, but must have had an aural 
appreciation of vowel-music. His peculiar method of murmuring or moaning to 
himself the lines he was composing suggests that he may have been listening for 
this. 
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by m, sh and (dj), m again, th, and Il, with some other labials 
(b and w). Stanza III (the golden bird) is chiefly notable for 
alliterations in hard g or k (hard c), 1, m, and b or p. In stanza 
IV (the marble floor) m, 1, and f are the most frequent conso- 
nants. Thus in the first four stanzas we have a gradual change 
from the early variety of alliterating consonants (suggesting 
the diversity and “complexity ” of life and daytime), all, 
however, pronounced with the tip or blade of the tongue near 
the front of the mouth, and suggestive (vide Grammont) of 
agitation, friction, rushing hither and thither, and the poet’s 
furious scorn of all this. The places of these sounds are steadily 
usurped by the gentler m, 1, and th, of which the last perhaps 
suggests the bated breath with which the poet addresses, or 
speaks of, the revenant, and the other two suggest relaxation 
and fluidity. The effect of the b and p is scarcely that of grief, 
as Grammont would suggest, but they impart ‘a certain explo- 
siveness, a certain force of emotion, to the poem. The out- 
casting, coughing k- and g-sounds in III express, perhaps, the 
golden bird’s triumphant rejection of any affinity with mere 
flesh and blood, a different, more positive sort of scorne than 
that of the poet in stanza I. In IV the f and wv suggest the 
insubstantiality and fluid movements of air and flames, and to 
my mind the combinations fl-, bl-, pl-, sl-, besides serving to 
rubricate the word flame and hence to add to its effect, also 
express the whip-like contortions of a flame." 

The final stanza has | and m in considerable number, but 
there is a great quantity of z- and s-sounds, particularly in 
combinations such as str-, sp-, sm-; while other consonant 
combinations occur such as DbI-, fl-, pl-, br-, fr-. These combina- 
tions suggest,’® when taken together, breaking up, flinging 
down, tearing apart, casting out, spewing forth. The poet is 
indulging in nihilistic destructiveness against life, and the myth- 
making imagery of this final stanza has more than a suspicion 
of hysteria in it. 


1° Cf, Sir R. A. S. Paget, op. cit., p. 148-153. 
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Vil 


PATTERNS OF CONSONANTS AND VOWELS 


To analyse in detail all the patterns in this poem would take 
many pages and much patience in the writer and, still more, 
in the reader, and it would probably not be worth while. But 
the more important patterns deserve study. Such an investi- 
gation is illuminating; for it is through their patterns of sound 
that many poems make upon the reader "’ their first, uncon- 
scious, impact. In this respect a poem is like a face: one likes 
or dislikes it on sight, without troubling to analyse for oneself 
the associations evoked by its lineaments, and their history. 

Why certain types of pattern should be more stirring than 
others is as yet an unsolved question. It is upon the same 
footing with the question why certain kinds of melody are more 
appealing than others, or that why certain arrangements of 
colour, mass and shape are more satisfying than others; but 
these questions have been more studied and are nearer solution. 
In European poetry (including modern American and Latin 
American) such patterns are remarkably frequent wherever 
there is anything resembling lyrical feeling or sensuous descrip- 
tion. For the purpose of their analysis one may distinguish 
two polar types, which may be conveniently called the sequence 
and the chiasmus. In the rigid sequence the individual elements, 
which may be all vowels, all consonants, or some one and some 
the other, are repeated, in what we can term each member of 
the pattern, in the same order—abc abc (two members) , abcde 
abcde abcde (three members), and so forth. Monotony is 
avoided by the elements being tightly juxtaposed in one 
member or part of one member, and loosely elsewhere—for 
instance a-b-c . . . d-a-bed (two members) —and by similar 
tightenings and loosenings; or by variations in the position of 
the elements relative to the stress (metrically regular or not) — 
for instance a 'be a b 'c—and by one of the members escaping 
the stress entirely; or by dissonance of vowels or the intrusion 
of some irrelevant phoneme among the elements of one member; 


*7 A. E. Housman, The name and nature of poetry (Cambridge, 1940). 
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or by combinations of all these variations. In the rigid chiasmus 
the order is exactly reversed—abe cba, abcd dcba, etc. In 
practice the most common patterns are sequences with partial 
inversion—for example abcde acbde—and shifting—such as in 
abcde acdeb—and groups of interlacing sequences and chiasmi 
with one or more elements in common; the variations described 
above add further diversity; and extra instances of an element 
further complicate the pattern—for example, abcd acbcd would 
be a true sequence but for the second c. 

It might be supposed that patterns of this sort represent 
the effect of chance operating on the selection of words from 
the pool of language. The existence of crude patterns in the 
speech employed in primitive rituals suggests that this is not 
so, that, in fact, the patterns of modern poetry are civilised 
refinements on those of primitive “magic,” with the same 
function of stimulating the sympathetic system of the organism 
(the mark of “ poetry ” in A. E. Housman’s sense) .'7 And the 
experience of the writer confirms that these patterns are what 
any poet with a good ear unconsciously selects as preferable, 
and are those which exert the maximum esthetic effect, in a 
favorable milieu, on the reader or listener. A brief study of 
their employment in such a poem as Yeats’ “ Byzantium ” is, 
therefore, a necessary step toward the foundation of an esthetic 
of poetry in this one aspect that, so far, has largely eluded ** 
our comprehension. 

It would be too much to claim that this poem makes, from 
the point of view of its sound alone, a perfect organic whole. I 
do not think that there are any poems in English which achieve 
this; certainly none as long as “ Byzantium.” But an immensely 
complicated tissue of sound runs through the entire poem, and 
forms an important part of it. Much of this fabric must be 
ignored here; but it will be instructive to analyse in some 
detail the first two and a half lines of the poem, for they afford 
a good example of a group of complex interlacing patterns, of 
obvious “ magical” or incantatory power. The total pattern 
of these lines is so complicated that, in order to expose its more 


** But see Katharine M. Wilson, Sound and Meaning in English poetry (Cape, 
London, 1930), p. 231-345, for instances of the “ music” of words and of poetry, 
and of its connexion with the meaning, with some reference to patterns. 
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significant features, it is necessary, first to reformulate its 
elements more simply, with one symbol for each element, and 
secondly, to extract from it the more important of its consti- 
tuent and interlacing subpatterns: 

The unpurged images of day recede; 

The Emperor's drunken soldiery are abed; 

Night resonance recedes .. . 


Almost every sound in this passage is repeated several times. 
If one accepts voiced and unvoiced members of a pair of 
consonants as equivalent, and closely similar vowels as the 
same, then only the second u of unpurged, the f in of, and the 
ol of soldiery have no echoes here. We may, however, omit as 
insignificant the /a/ in of, Emperor's (two), drunken, soldiery, 
abed, and resonance (two), and the two th sounds, though the 
similar situation of unpurged and Emperor's is pointed by the 
two the’s. The significant elements may be considered as 
(1) /i/ or /y/, including the unaccented examples in images, 
recede; (2) /A/, including the doubtful pronunciation of a in 
are and the first part of the diphthong in night; (3) /e/, 
including that of /ey/; (4) n/m/(ng), which because of their 
recurrence after accented /A/ and between an accented vowel 
and a p, may be felt as suballiterative substitutes for each other; 
(5) p/b; (6) Yeats’ r; (7) t/d-sounds; (8) zh-sounds; (9) s/z- 
sounds. With one symbol for each element, and using “ N ” 
for “ any nasal,” one could reformulate the total pattern as 

i ANb+rdjd iNidjis-déi risiid 
i €Nb-r-rs draN-N sdj-ri ar -béd 
Naid rés-N-WNs risiids .. . 


In short, the passage is a delicate variation upon a still highly 
complex total pattern in i, a, n, b, r, d, zh, s, and e. 

The principal feature is a pattern formed by the n/m/ (ng), 
p, 7, d, (zh), and (z) with the /A/, /i/ of the strongly accented 
words unpurged images, Emperor's drunken, in the order (con- 
veniently distinguishing the vowels here, and the stresses) 


412>3454, 1114516, . . . +12-3-36, 4341-1. 


From this may be extracted as significant: (1) the subpattern 
in n/m, p, r of unpurged, Emperor’s in the order +12-3,... 
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4+12-3-3; (2) that in n/m, d, (zh) of unpurged images, in the 
order +1-232, +1-23; (3) that in m, repeated vowel or syllable, 
(z), of images, Emperor’s in the order (2) 1223, . . . +1223, 
where 2 is /i/ in the first member, /ar/ in the second. Each 
of these subpatterns is a sequence-type pattern with regular 
accentuation, but (1) has a “leg” composed of the third 
element, added to its second member, and (2) has an extra 
central second element, giving the effect of a bracket. 

From other features of the total pattern may be isolated 
other fragments. We may note, for instance, the tight chiasmus 
in d, /e/, of day, bed, or the chiasmic bracket in /e/, p/b, r 
of Emperor’s (drunken soldiery) are aBed; or the complex 
relation in /i/, d, (zh), s/z-sounds, and r, of images, (day), 
recede, and soldiery. The last group suggests, perhaps, the fever 
and turmoil of daytime life; but the effect of unpurged images 

. Emperor’s drunken is little related to the meaning, though 
the UN- repetition is possibly appropriate to the sordid atmos- 
phere implied in the words. Most of these patterns are pure 
incantation. However, the last half-line, purged of rushing 
zh-sounds, gross /A/ and puffed-up p/b, suggests the gradual 
dying away of all this bestiality, though lingering as a “ reson- 
ance ” in the somewhat vibrant 7’s. It remains to note the close 
echo of Emperor’s and résonance in their vowels and rhythm, 
the interaction of m with p/b and of n with t/d, and the 
syncopated effect of résonance recédes (a form of disturbed 
sequence if we accept the suballiteration of n and d) . 

The remainder of the poem can be considered without further 
incursion into such complex analysis. The rest of 13, and I 4, 
their k/g-sounds cunningly led up to by the k of drunken, 
express the new atmosphere of nocturnal calm and grandeur, 
and the musical sounds that fill it, by a suave melody of vowels 
rising (in formant 2) to the /iy/ of cathedral and sinking again 
far into the depths (while formant 1 performs the opposite 
movement, close to formant 2 in after, gong, but sliding down 
into deeper abysses in grEat, cathedral) . This magic is supported 
by a 123,13,2312,13,2 pattern in t/d, k/g, r: 


night-walkers’ song 
After Great cathepral cong 
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The (ng) of drunken has also anticipated those of song, gong, 
suballiterating with the k/g-sounds. 

The grandeur of the darker vowels here is continued in the 
/aa/ of starlit, while the /ey/ of disdains, and the pattern in 
s, t/d of starlit . . . disdains, are appropriate to the meaning 
“ disdains.” But the rounded pouting vowels of moonlit dome 
express, with the m’s, (with a kinesthetic mechanism which 
finds citation in Paget’s theories) '* the round curve of the dome, 
a Byzantine ogive cupola whose pointed centre is well expressed 
(again wila support from Paget) '® by the central syllable -lit, 
with its brief shallow flick of the tongue away from the roof of 
the mouth. Moonlit dome also forms, again appropriately, 
a chiasmus in m and t/d. The mouth feels round the shape of 
the dome. 

A simple rhyming sequence appears (with intrusions) in 

ALL that Man Is, 
ALL Mere COMPLeXItIES 


and is linked up with a complex pattern in (omitting some of 
the recurrences of /i/ and /y/) m, n, 7, f{/v-sounds, /yu/ in 


All that Maw is, 
All Mere complexities, 
The rury and the Mire oF humMan veiNs. 


in which sequences in m, n, in m, 7, in f/v, /yu/ and in f/v, n 
are the chief features. One gets an impression of twisting and 
twirling interlacing streams, appropriate to the verbal images. 

F, 7, m, n continue into stanza II with Before me stands. 
It may not be irrelevant to the “ apotheosis ” man—shade— 
image *° that image (considered as /imidzh/) contains the m 
of man and the /-id/ of shade (/sheyd/ or /sheid/), while its 
zh-sound alliterates with the sh of shade. The m’s, /ey/-sounds, 
and d-sounds cluster thickly in II 1-2 and prepare for the 
patterns of II 3-6; in particular the repeated word shade 
increases our awareness of the sound-group /-eyd/, thus lessen- 
ing the shock of the unfamiliar in Hades’ bobbin and suggesting 
that the “ bobbin ” has a natural connexion with the “ shade,” 


° Op. cit., p. 146-8, 172-3. 
2°See p. 139. 
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and supporting the poet’s metaphor. The /ey/-assonances 
continue in the repeated may and in hail. 

The sequence n, nd in bobbin bounp . . . uNwiNp is part of 
a sequence in n, a broad /a/ (part of a diphthong), and nd, 
with inversion of the first n in each member relative to an /i/ 
or /y/, and similar inversion between the /a/ and a w-sound— 


/babin ba-wnd . . . Anwa-ind/ 
12 3 425 243 125 


with a suggestion, appropriate to the context, of confinement 
or the “ descensus Averni”’ in the descending formants of the 
/aw/ of bound contrasted with one of release and resurrection 
in the /ay/ of unwind, where formant 2 rises steeply and 
formant 1 falls away from it. But the whole melody of the 
vowels in II 3-4 is almost as sweeping and impressive as that 
of 13-4, and continues almost to the end of the stanza. It 
contains perhaps an echo of the verbal pun in “ bobbin,” 
“unwind,” “ winding path ’—the laboured upward climbing 
of the meandering track from the Underworld, and the slow 
unrolling of a winding-sheet. The doubled th-rhymes and other 
th-alliteration suggest awe of the numinous revenant, and serve 
to unify this parenthetical section. The n-m-s chiasmus in 
NO Moisture . . . SUMMON, and other patterns, reinforce the 
syntax and suggest a supra-logical dialectic in a manner reminis- 
cent of Rilke’s artistry. The greatly altered rhyme-vowel in 
superhuman; the vowel of hail which echoes, by reason of its 
position and its h, Hades rather than may; and this repetition 
of h, also in superhuman; these all serve to break unity of the 
rhyme-couplet and thus make it clearer that the parenthesis of 
II 3-6 is at an end. 

III 1-2, resembling IT 1-2 in syntax and the use of repeated 
words, differs in shifting the inverted foot from the beginning 
of the second to that of the first line. Besides the complex 
pattern in p/b, l, n, t/d of HI 3— 


PLaNTeD ON the sTarLiT goLDeN Bough 
12 344 3 424 M4 31 


—the k/g-alliteration of III 1-2 is carried on through the repeti- 
tion of golden to reach a culmination in the triumphant energy 


of III 4— 
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can like the cocks of Hades crow 


—somewhat smothering the series in p/b, 1, d, and m, which 
rise again in III 5-8, combining with the k/g. The word Hades 
in III 4 suggests to us that revenant and artificial bird are types 
of the same thing, while stazlit, and the k/g series, also connect 
the bird to the night scene of 14 and the dome of I5. The 
assonance of the rhyme-words bough, aloud, at the expense of 
their proper partners crow, blood, seems to be part of the 
cock-crow programme-music of the vowels. In contrast with 
these resounding diphthongs, the flat short vowels of mextal, 
common, pEtal, complrxities, blood, suggest the dreariness (to 
Yeats) of the achievements of ordinary life. It is worth noting 
that the series in p/b, l, t/d, m, and k/g are all pulled together 
in the repetition of complexities in III 8. 

Stanza IV has a new type of rhythm in its opening: At 
midnight. This ushers in a new arrangement of the now familiar 
alliteration in p/b, f/v, m, t/d, l, and n. Shrill vowels and the 
use of st, f/v, fl, s to suggest the brilliance and mobility of the 
flames, must be noted: 


At midnicut on the Emperor’s pavement FLit 
FLAMes that no Faggot FEEdS, nor STEEl has Itt, 
Nor storm disturbs, FLAmes begotten oF FLAme 


with a chiasmus in the /iy/, t/d, s/z of feeds, steel. TV 2-4 also 
contain a sequence in f/b, g, t, with an intrusive b, d (alliterating 
with the t), in Faccot, Becotten, Bloop-BecoTten (142-3, 
1-2+3, 1+3, 1-2+3) which contrasts with the flame-patterns 
by its hard, rattling syllables, and has some relevance to the 
earthiness of flavour of common “ faggot ”-fed flames and 
“ blood-begotten ” spirits not yet purged of dross. But the use 
of p/b, k/g, and the dissonance of come with its rhyme-partner 
flame, really serve to mark IV 4-5 as a parenthesis. 
The new and partly crudely stressed disturbed sequence in 
t/d, n, s in IV 6-7 points a return to the subject (of the flames) : 
Dying iNTO a DaNce, 
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There is a good deal of subassonance in /x/, /a/, /aa/ here.”* 
The inversions and tripping rhythm in line 6 suggest the dance 
of the flames. Continuing the /z/-assonance, line 8 rises in two 
swoops of vowel-timbre (in its stressed vowels) — 
An Agony of flame that cannot smnge a slEEVe 
1 23 1 3 34 


—which are most expressive, apparently of upward straining 
or of the attenuation of the flames. The inversion in /x/, k/g, 
n of agony, cannot, with the -ot echoing faggot in IV 2 seems, 
to carry on the series faggot, begotten, blood-begotten some- 
what at the expense of the “ meaning ” of the sounds; but the 
chiasmus in f/v, 1, s, and the vowels numbered 2-4 above, in 
FLame ...Singe a SLeeve, are evidently part of the flame-images. 

The /x/ recurs in V 1—astraddle, which, with dolphin and 
blood, forms a sequence-and-chiasmus in d, 1. The alliterations 
multiply yet further in a frenzy of excitement. Assonance and 
alliteration connect smithixs with spirit, and the repetition of 
break in V 2,5 connects the marbled forum of IV to the 
“ smithies ” which, as Jeffares remarks,** evidently made the 
golden bird of III (and are connected to it by the repetition of 
golden) . The consonant complexes such as str, br, fr, considered 
in the previous section, increase further the frenzy of the last 
stanza. Almost all the important words of the rest of the poem 
crowd into this stanza, and patterns as such necessarily drop 
into the background, until the last three lines. A tightening 
sequence in f, r is heard in furies, fresh. The tempo quickens 
for the last time in 


Those images that yet 
Fresh images beget 


which provides a complex pattern in s (i.e. z-sounds) , /i/, m 
(with suballiteration from b, the resemblance being heightened 
by the juxtaposition with /i/) , t/d-sounds (including the “ g ” 
of images) , sh/zh-sounds (with the “ g ” of images again) , and 
/e/, producing a suggestion of a multiplicity of flakes showering 
down. 


*1See p. 149. 
*2 See p. 136, note. 
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In complete contrast the wonderful last line swings out with 
its reverberating rallentando and dark vowels, forming an 
impressive two-member sequence in THAT dolphin-TORN, THAT 

123 4 3567 1 23 
gong-tormented, only disturbed by the intrusive d and n of 

4 356 7 

dolphin and the “ tail” of the last t and d. The black /a/ links 
3 7 
the dolphin from V 1 and the gong from I 4 and thus ties the 
whole poem in a loop (and the d, n of dolphin, intrusive in the 
sequence above, take their places in a species of tightening 
sequence with /4/ in which d is to the g of gong as n is to its 
ng). The -me- in tormented echoes the m and /e/ of V 6-7, and 
the s of sea their s’s. I have already discussed the remarkable 
volwel-music of this final line in section V. 

To sum up: this product of the later Yeats exhibits in a 
superlative degree the evocative sound-organisation which is 
one of the characteristic achievements of the poetry of civili- 
zation. It provides a fine field for an investigation of the nature 


and effects of poetic music. In trying to explain the magic of 
“ Byzantium,” however, I have no intention of explaining it 
away. To uncover the mechanism is not to claim a recipe for 
poetry, and the poet’s synthesis is a true miracle. 


University of Liverpool 
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